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THE DOMINATING INFLUENCE 
IN THE PRICING OF LIVESTOCK 


What is a fat steer, fat hog, or fat lamb worth? You know what it cost 
to finish such an animal—and you may know what your neighbor sold 
similar animals for recently—but in the end you are going to look to 
your nearest Central Market quotations as a proper basis on which you 
will estimate the value you place on your steer, hog or lamb. And this 
applies with equal force to the buyer also. Direct sales detract from 
the processor’s needs and lessen his aggressiveness as a buyer at your 
Central Market. In turn, this lowers the price structure at the market 


by lessened competition, which in turn lowers the value of what you 
have left to sell. 


The solution of steady to strong pricing is in your hands - - - and that is 


CONSISTENT PATRONAGE OF THE CENTRAL MARKETS. 





KEEP YOUR CENTRAL MARKETS STRONG 


SHIP ’EM ALL TO DENVER 


THE DEWVER CMON STOCK YARDS COMPANY 



































ITH the coming of the railroads, the western 

frontiers were conquered. They brought men, 
implements for building homes and towns, trans- 
portation for marketing products. Then factories 
were built. And industries thrived where railroads 
paved the way. 


In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific, 
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there still is land to be tilled, minerals to be un- 
earthed, livestock to be raised, room for new homes 
and industrial expansion. 


Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory 
it pioneered, by providing efficient, dependable, 
safe transportation for shippers over the time- 
saving Strategic Middle Route. 


i ut os be Specific - 
7 say Union Pacific 


% Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential information 
regarding available industrial sites having trackage facili- 
ties in the territory it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 

Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Siralegc Middle koule 


























Speaking of Rural Telephone Service... 


How Are We Doing? 





Here are the facts... 


e We set our sights high for 1946 when we planned 
to install 21,000 more rural telephones but by mid- 
year we had already furnished service to an addi- 
tional 14,700 farm families, 70 per cent of our 
planned quota for the year! We’re still ahead of 
schedule, despite material shortages. 


e There are now 102,000 farm and ranch homes (or 
46 per cent of the total number of such establish- 
ments) in the Mountain States area which have tele- 
phone service. 


¢ All orders which were held because of the shortage 
of telephones alone have been cleared up. We have 
placed about 9000 poles and strung some 2500 miles 
of new wire. Plans are drawn and materials orderzd 
to provide outside lines and central office equipment 
necessary to serve others who are waiting. 


@ The demand for rural telephone 
service is higher than ever before. 
It is our aim to satisfy that demand 
as soon as physically possible. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 











THE COVER 


The cover presents a familiar fall scene 
in the western range country: trailing to 
the winter range. It was taken in Thistle 
Canyon, Utah; by the Grazing Service. 


The Cutting Chute 


N. M. College Ranch Day 


A cordial invitation has been extended to 
stockmen and everyone else interested in 
range use and management to attend the 
6th annual Ranch Day of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
and the Southwestern Forest and Range 
Experiment Station on Monday, October 14, 
The event includes a tour and field discus- 
sion of the work at the New Mexico ranch 
and the Jornado Experimental Range. Meet- 
ing place for those attending Ranch Day is 
the Dona Ana County Court House in Las 
Cruces at 7:30 a.m., October 14. 


Meat Production 


Production of meat during 1946 is now 
forecast at nearly 22.9 billion pounds, the 
same as that for 1945, wholesale weight. 
Pork production is likely to be larger than 
last year, while beef, veal, and lamb supplies 
will be smaller. 


New Sheep Shearers’ Head 


La Vor Taylor of Ephraim, Utah, was 
elected president of the Sheep Shearers’ 
Union of North America at its annual meet- 
ing recently in Butte, Montana. He suc- 
ceeds A. A. Evans of Butte, Montana. C. B. 
Renk of Butte was elected secretary-treas- 
urer and the following were selected as vice 
presidents: Joseph Potter, Dixon, California; 
Oscar Hansen, Provo, Utah; Lane R. Potter, 
Sidney, Montana; John Edgmand, Wallowa, 
Oregon; Lawrence Bates, Idaho Falls, Ida- 
ho; Claude Ward, Orland, California; and 
Glenn A, Draper, Ephraim, Utah. 


Berry Duff in Colorado 
Extension Service 


Berry M. Duff, recently associated with 
the United States Testing Company, has 
been appointed sheep and wool specialist 
for the Extension Service of the Colorado 
A.&M. College, at Ft. Collins. A graduate 
of the University of Wyoming, Duff has had 
wide experience in the sheep raising sec- 
tions of western Texas as a county agent 
and vocational agricultural teacher. His 
core-testing work with the United States 
Testing Company puts him in front ranks 
of wool workers, as his demonstration at 
the Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention in 
Denver, July 22-24, showed. 


Quarantine Station 


The establishment of an animal quaran- 
tine station on Swan Island, 150 miles off 
the coast of Honduras in the Caribbean Sea, 
was authorized by legislation passed by Con- 
gress before adjournment. It is designed 
to facilitate importation of disease-free live- 
stock into the United States for breeding 
purposes and to protect this country’s live- 
stock from animal diseases of foreign origin. 
While the station will be operated by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, its facilities will 
be available to other countries. “Operation 
of the station will not, in itself, remove any 
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existing Department of Agriculture animal 
quarantine requirements,” the D. A. release 
states. “However, it will make it easier 
for imported livestock to conform to present 
quarantine regulations and will safeguard 
U.S. livestock herds from contracting diseas- 
es from imported animals.” 


Sheep Premiums at Grand National 


The second Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position (San Francisco’s Cow Palace, No- 
vember 15 to 24) offers the folllowing prem- 
iums in the registered breeding sheep sec- 
tion: Corriedales, $705; Dorset Horns, 
$388; Hampshires, $705; Rambouillets, 
$629; Romeldales, $388; Romneys, $388; 
Shropshires, $388; Southdowns, $426; Suf- 
folk, $705. For range sheep, the premiums 
for individuals and pens of three fat lambs 
amount to $737 and for carloads of fat 
lambs, $690. 


U.N.R.R.A. Horses for Poland 


Over 1600 horses purchased in the U. S. 
with U.N.R.R.A. funds left this country 
on the Mt. Whitney, July 28, for Poland. 
They will be used to get some of the several 
thousand acres of land, now growing grass, 
back into winter-wheat production. 


Co-op Clinic at Laramie, Wyoming 


October 7 has been set as the date for an 
all-day “Co-op Clinic” at the University of 
Wyoming, the event being sponsored joint- 
ly by the University and the Omaha Bank 
for Cooperatives. Similar clinics have al- 
ready been held in 43 other states. 


Shropshire Sale 


The average price of $110 brought by 70 
animals at the Curtiss Candy-McKerrow 
Shropshire Sale near Cary, Illinois, August 
3, was the highest average paid in a Shrop- 
shire sale since 1921. Five imported Eng- 
lish rams, the first importation of that 
breed since 1930, were a feature of the sale. 
One of those rams and one bred on the 
Curtiss farms topped the sale at $400 each. 


F.S.A. Passes Out of Existence 


The Farm Security Administration is an- 
other government agency to lose its identity. 
In the last week of July, Congress passed 
legislation consolidating farm credit activi- 
ties for low-income borrowers into a single 
federal agency, the Farmers Home Corpora- 
tion, over which the Secretary of Agriculture 
will have jurisdiction. 

The new agency will also make feed and 
seed loans now handled by the Farm Credit 
Administration. The reorganization is to 
become effective within 90 days after the 
enactment of the law. 


New Mohair Brochure 


The American Wool Council has recently 
distributed a most attractive, 8-page book- 
let on mohair, “distinguished fiber of un- 
limited uses.” 

“Few people,” the Council states,” realize 
the importance of the mohair industry in 
the United States, and this booklet is de- 
signed to supply factual information about 
the history of mohair, its production and 
the important part it plays in our lives.” 
The booklet is printed in two colors and is 
well illustrated. 


, 
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give your shee 


Salt Pzee Chowe 


ACK of sufficient salt, tests at one 
of the state experiment stations 
have shown, can take as much as 10 
per cent of your potential wool crop. 
Pound for pound, sheep and lambs 
need more salt than any other type of 
livestock. This is because of the high 
concentration of protein in lamb, mut- 
ton, and wool, as well as the extra 
need for salt in digesting the normal 
sheep ration of grass and roughage. 
Wool is practically pure protein. 
The body of a sheep on a dry matter 
basis is approximately 40 per cent pro- 
tein. Only as protein is supplied by 
feed and digested can it be absorbed 
into the blood stream and carried to 
the wool follicles, and other parts of 
the body to be converted into wool, 
meat, bone, muscle, and other tissue. 
By supplying the chlorine for the 
hydrochloric acid in the digestive sys- 
tem, without which protein is not di- 
gested but wasted, salt exerts a major 
influence on the digestion and assimi- 
lation of proteins. 


Salt also supplies sodium for the 
bile which aids in the digestion of 
fats, as well as stimulates the entire 
digestive system. 

Different animals have different 
needs for salt. Some require more than 





What is 


Hidden Hunger 


Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 
sire for certain essential elements not 
ordinarily supplied in feed. As a 
result, livestock eat excessively in re- 
lation to gains in weight and waste 
protein. Thin fleece is a sure sign > = 
of it in sheep. : 


Hidden Hunger is often 
directly due to lack of salt. 











Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 


gains . . . shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, J 
hogs, sheep, horses... givesplans /7 = y 


for salt feeders. Every livestock 
owner needs a copy. Write today. 
Mailed FREE. Morton Salt C 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 


others, The best way to feed salt is to 
feed it Free Choice, Then it is avail- 
able all the time and in the quantity 
that livestock want. Agricultural lead- 
ers recommend salt feeding stations 
wherever livestock gather — in the 
barnyard, the pasture, the woods, 
along the creek, 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


When hogs got no salt in a feeding 
test at Purdue, it took $12.53 worth 
of feed for every 100 pounds of gain. 
With salt, the cost was cut to $8.68 
— a clean saving of $3.85 a hundred 
pounds, And the salt-fed hogs put on 
weight almost 100 per cent faster. 

For best results insist upon 
Morton’s Free Choice Salt, the 
most famous name of all. Be sure 
you get the greatest gains in the 
shortest time, for the fewest feed 
dollars. 
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Western Columbia Sheep Sale 


Columbia sheep, the breed originated 
through experimental work at the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the Idaho Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, will be presented 
to the public at the first annual sheep sale 
of the Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association, October 5, 1946, at Ogden, Utah. 
Over 250 breeding ewes and 50 stud rams 
will be offered. After 28 years of breeding 
this is the first time that enough surplus 
stock has been accumulated by western 
Columbia breeders to permit a general of- 
fering. Perry V. Ewing, Jr., editor of the 
Sheep Breeder, Columbia, Missouri, is man- 
aging the sale. 


Livestock Photographer 


The pictures of the top rams at the 31st 
National Ram Sale were taken by Edward 
J. Saxton, 701 South State Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


New Experiment Station Head 


R. W. Trullinger succeeds Dr. James T. 
Jardine as director of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. Dr. Jardine, a native of Ida- 
ho, resigned from the service after 15 years 
at its head. The new chief, a specialist in 
agricultural engineering, comes from Iowa. 
He has been with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for 34 years. 


National Columbia Sheep 
Show and Sale 


The third National Show and Sale of reg- 
istered Columbia Sheep will be held at Mi- 
not, North Dakota, on October 15 and 16. 

Last year, this event attracted sheep 
breeders from all sections of the United 
States and it is expected that there will be 
an even greater attendance at Minot this 
Fall, according to directors of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeder’s Association of America, 
sponsors of the show and sale. 

Over 300 purebred Columbia rams and 
ewes from some of the finest flocks in the 
Nation will be shown and sold. Only reg- 
istered animals will be entered. 

Breeders in all areas are turning to Co- 
lumbias because of their (1) Greater size, 
(2) Earlier maturity, (3) Freedom from 
wool blindness, (4) More pounds of lamb 
weaned and (5) Greater fleece weight, light- 
er shrinkage fleece—greater net value, 
sponsors of the sale claim. 

Requests for catalogs and other inquiries 
should be directed to M. L. Buchanan, Sec- 
or oe College Station, Fargo, North Da- 

ota. 


Feed Controls 


Cottonseed meal, soybean meal, hominy 
feed, linseed meal, gluten feed, mill feeds, 
and oat mill by-products went back under 
price control on September 3, 1946, at ceil- 
ings that are unchanged from June 30 levels 
for processors but somewhat higher for re- 
sellers because of new legal requirements, 
the Office of Price Administration stated 
on August 30. These feed by-products were 
decontrolled by the new price control act but 
ordered recontrolled by the Price Decontrol 
Board. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, on August 
31, 1946, included the following in his list 
of commodities in short supply which makes 
them subject to price control, but does not 
automatically restore ceiling prices: Wheat 
and corn, rye, rice, barley, grain sorghums, 
oat cereals, red clover, alsike clover, sweet 
clover and alfalfa seed, cottonseed, soybeans, 


ax ‘ 

Under the law, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture furnishes his list of commodities in 
short supply on the first day of each month 
to the Price Administrator. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non- 
members $5.00 per year. Entered as Second Class 
Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro 
vided for in Section 1108. Act of October 8 1917, 
authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Association Activities 


Recontrol of Lamb 


TH decision of the Price Decontrol 
Board, on August 21, to again place 
lamb and mutton under price control 
has thrown the entire industry into a 
tailspin, particularly those producers 
who are ready to market their lambs, 
—and there are a great many of them, 
because this is the season of greatest 
marketing, both of fat and feeder lambs. 
The confusion is so great in this west- 
ern country at this writing that the re- 
percussions undoubtedly will be heard 
in Washington, D.C., perhaps not im- 
mediately, but certainly after the No- 
vember elections. 

Every livestock man in the West 
should assure himself where every in- 
cumbent and candidate for the Senate 
and House of Representatives stands 
on this question of bureaucratic control 
over the very economic life of this coun- 
try. By political maneuvering, the 
Office of Price Administration, through 
the back door, again places its tentacles 
around the livestock industry and cre- 
ates confusion beyond comprehension. 

The Decontrol Board announced re- 
controls on August 21; on August 27 
(this writing), no announcement has 
been made as to what these control 
prices are going to be. There is no 
stability—prices have dropped as much 
as $3 per hundredweight in a day’s 
time. The whole year’s efforts of some 
producers hinge on the actions of 
bureaucrats that know little or nothing 
of the livestock industry. 

Your entire industry was given fif- 
teen minutes to explain its position be- 
fore the Decontrol Board. This work 
was very ably done by Howard Vaughn, 
Dixon, California, producer member of 
the Lamb Industry Committee, who 
was supported by every segment of the 
industry—feeder, processor, and meat 
retailer. His-entire testimony is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

The conclusion of the Lamb Industry 
Committee was that the “future con- 
trol of dressed sheep and lamb is un- 
necessary, impractical and unenforce- 
able,” and substantial proof of this 
statement is made by Mr. Vaughn. 

The present price control law pro- 
hibits the placing of ceilings on live 
sheep and lambs. It also provides that 
so long as livestock remain decontrolled, 
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no ceilings shall be maintained on 
commodities processed therefrom 
which fail to return to processors the 
raw material cost and a reasonable 
profit. If this interpretation is correct, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
places the ceiling on carcass lamb much 
higher than ceiling prices of June 30, 
plus subsidy, the action will not con- 
form to the law. 

Under a situation of this kind, it is 
impossible to understand how a rigid 
ceiling can be maintained. The burden 
of proof is on the processor. If it can 
be shown that the price paid for live 
lambs will not permit the processor 
cost of the raw material and a reason- 
able profit, how can ceiling prices be 
maintained? 

The Price Decontrol Board has per- 
formed its first and most important 
duty; in the judgment of many, the de- 
cisions reached by it are not based on 
the facts. 

The welfare of the sheep industry, 
which has liquidated its breeding ewes 
25 per cent since 1942, is now in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who a year ago recommended price de- 
control of lamb and mutton. Apparent- 
ly, however, Anderson could not main- 
tain that position as reports indicate 
he recommended recontrol of lamb and 
mutton to the Price Decontrol Board. 

It would appear that politics is the 
reason for the change in attitude. And 
now should the Secretary yield further 
by placing ceilings too low to permit 
continued production in the industry, 
undoubtedly the result will be con- 
tinued black markets and less meat and 
poorer quality. 

It is time for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to exercise the authority given 
him by the Congress and straighten out 
this untenable position in which the 
sheep industry is placed. 


Grazing Conference 


The report of the joint conference 
held in Salt Lake City on August 16 
and 17 by the executive committees of 
the American National Livestock As- 
sociation, the National Wool Growers 
Association and others showed the in- 
tense interest in the public land prob- 
lem. 


The most surprising development at 


the conference was the growing trend 
toward private ownership of the public 
domain, One of the most interesting 
reactions to this favorable attitude of. 
livestock men for private ownership 
has come through newspaper editorials 
and bureaucratic propaganda against 
the proposal. 

This means that the public, both in 
the West and the East, must be given: 
(1) the historical facts concerning pub- 
lic land ownership and how it has been 
acquired and managed; (2) the im- 
portance of these grazing lands to the 
economic stability of the general public 
of the western states and the country 
as a whole, and (3) the necessity of 
stabilizing basic industries and of plac- 
ing these western states on a par with 
other states of the union rather than 
keeping them as territories. 

To explain, Congressman Frank A. 
Barrett has completed one of the most 
comprehensive studies of the history 
of public lands. In this study, he shows 
the percentage of the area of the states 
under federal ownership: Nevada, 87 
per cent; Utah, 72 per cent; Idaho, 64 
per cent; Wyoming, 51 per cent; Ore- 
gon, 53 per cent; Arizona 73 per cent; 
California, 46 per cent; Colorado, 38 
per cent; New Mexico, 44 per cent; 
Montana, 35 per cent; and Washington, 
35 per cent—a total of 54 per cent of 
the land of the 11 western states under 
federal ownership. 

“The Original States retained all of 
the lands within their borders and the 
writers of the Constitution determined 
that the New States should be admitted 
on a free and equal basis with the Orig- 
inal States,” according to this study. 
Congressman Barrett asks this ques- 
tion: “Shall the western states remain 
forever.largely the tenants of a fed- 
eral landlord?” 

Of course, they should not. It will 
be necessary, however, to acquaint all 
of the people with the facts and this will 


be a long program, but should be start- 
ed now. 


Freight Rate Adjustment Service 


Your Traffic Manager, Charles E. 
Blaine, conducts a service for all Na- 
tional and state association members 
which should be given consideration. 
All shippers can’t be rate experts and 
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there are instances where errors are As 
made in shipping charges. 

Mr. Blaine will audit all of your elle the ] 
freight rate bills if sent to him before T h e N e Ww La m b C £ I | t n S lishi 
two years from the date of shipment. prog 
There is no charge for the service unless base 
panne i 2 _— Aosninseaglen on HE directive issued by Secretary Anderson on August 28, 1946, that the = 
are charged cule ii, oa ten ceiling prices on dressed lamb would reflect about $19 per hundred pounds, rs 
amount collected (just half the regular live weight, Chicago basis, was replaced by a later one of the same date which, mad 
charge). Also, claims for loss and dam- as published in the Federal Register of August 30, recommends maximum ceil- of ay 
age are handled at special rates depend- ing prices as folllows: “Ceilings on dressed lamb in effect June 30, 1946, plus | Wal: 
ing on the amount of work involved. the equivalent of $3.00 per hundred pounds live weight in prices of good and | w00 

All shippers should avail themselves choice grades of live lambs, with appropriate adjustments to offset removal laml 
of this service and send all freight bills of the subsidy on other grades.” tion 
to Mr. Blaine for auditing. Many live- whit 
stock shippers are using this service, When word reached President Winder that this change was proposed, he, | 22° 
and it is available to you for the asking. —_gjong with John Jirdon of Nebraska, Elmer Wagner of Colorado, and J.C, J 2" 

Just send your billls to Chas. E. Peterson of lowa, flew to Albuqueraue, N. M., to contact Secretary Anderson, | ‘Ura 
Blaine & Son, 900 Title & Trust Build- — However, they were informed at the airport that nothing could be accomplished | pr0r 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona. by seeing the Secretary, as the decision had been made to give the proposed | —th 
- ceilings a trial. iona 

- ; ‘ . Anderson's original announcement was published all over the country q 
_ Again the sheep industry is fortunate and statement was made by him to the effect that dressed lamb ceilings defe 
in having Senator Joseph C. O’Mahon- — would be imposed which would reflect about $19 per hundred pounds, live | 
ey (Wyoming) come yea rescue in weight, Chicago basis. vA 
securing an extension of the wool pur- , = : defe 
dias psshacrhin ee, Detanteen 4 se If live prices do not reflect $19 per hundred pounds, Chicago basis, fur- Con 
to April 15, 1947, “thus giving tide ther protest will be made in efforts to have dressed lamb ceilings adjusted ties 
wool industry opportunity to renew upword. A 
fight for legislation in next Congress,” Wholesale dressed ceiling prices on lamb and mutton, effective September ler 
as Senator O’Mahoney states. 1, 1946, are as follows: nite 

This, of course, includes all wool, toa 
both pulled and shorn, thereby protect- Base Zones 2, 3, and 4* - mor 
ing all segments of the industry. prog 
Thanks again, Senator O’Mahoney! Dressed Lamb —_ 

An extension of the program to in- 7 
clude the 1947 clip would have met ata “' ada a. aed a 
with favor among growers, but the one Ma A ee ee or 

‘ ‘Il all : ; RRSP TETRR EC eeeere eee Cent 26.00 
given will a ow your representatives > ee 21.75 r 
a breathing period in which to assemble Wor 
forces for further legislative activity. Dressed Mutton Hug 
The Executive Committee at its recent Mol 
meeting in Salt Lake City gave the ON hoi ed le Ssatonmmsncieabedidoes bisa, 14.50 rect 
“green light” to foster and push legis- RCT, seiscsse pincer ereconncnnina tam naieasnemn 13.25 Aug 
lation early in the 80th session of Con- RN eesti scineinbiteineincesncmiinernie date 12.25 A 
ba *B 2, 8, and 4, include the states of Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming I ue 
: “base zones 2, 6, an » Include e states 0 rizona, an, ano, ontana, yoming, 

Growers should not be misled by the Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North De | Wo 
propaganda coming out of Boston as to kota, Minnesota, part of Wisconsin, and most sections of Iowa and Missouri. woo 
what the National and Boston Wool job 
Trade Associations’ attitude was to- Prices in other zones bear the same relationship as formerly; i.e., increases boo 
ward the growers’ problem. Your rep- of from 50 cents to $1.75 per hundredweight over base zone prices. Zone 1 hait 
resentatives engaged in all of the one- (Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada), $1.50 per hundredweight over this 
sided cooperative efforts in attempting base zones; Zone 5 (Chicago and vicinity) , 50 cents; Zones 6, 7, and 8 (eastern , 
on aie t i d th i : and southern states), 75 cents, $1.00, and $1.25, respectively; Zone 9 (East ‘ian 
» Rroncigg ene Pally cate seune Mennin = Coast), $1.50; and Zone 10 (Southern Florida) $1.75. . 
plenty of evidence to support this fact. and 

For the results of this effort, the so- Recommendations from the Secretary of Agriculture’s office for maximum |) '°5 
called Walsh amendment is an exam- price adjustments on other livestock were published in the Federal Register emi 
ple. (1) This amendment proposed an August 30, as folllows: whe 
immediate reduction of 10 t i , p ; mo! 
under 1946 prices for Pe aaa bet “Hogs. Ceiling price, Chicago basis—$16.25 per hundred pounds live- the 
wool clip; (2) it proposed support pay- weight. of *: 
ments at 90 per cent of the comparable “Cattle. Overriding ceiling, Chicago basis—$20.25 per hundred pounds an 
price, 2nd then the wool trade fought live weight. with maximum stabilization ranges of $19.25 on choice, $17.75 on den 

(Continued on page 7) good, and $13.00 on commercial grades.” 
Sep 
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Association Activities 


(Continued from page 6) 


the portion of the O’Mahoney bill estab- 
lishing a comparable price; (3) the 
proposal for the support payment was 
based on the average price for wool, 
thereby penalizing the grower produc- 
ing the higher quality clip of wool, and 
along with this, attempts are being 
made to break down the core method 
of appraisal at the present time; (4) the 
Walsh amendment excluded pulled 
wool, thereby affecting the price of 
lamb, and also excluded the determina- 
tion of a comparable price for lamb, 
which determination would have only 
placed wool and lambs in an equitable 
parity relationship with other agricul- 
tural commodities. These are just some 
proposals under the Walsh amendment 
—there were others that were object- 
ionable, too. 

The wool trade has been invited to 
defend their position at the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ convention in Novem- 
ber, and they will again be invited to 
defend their position at the National 
Convention in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in January. 

Again the position of your wool hand- 
ler toward your problem should defi- 
nitely be ascertained. It’s a good place 
to ask for verification and proof of ru- 
mors which affect the wool growers’ 
program. Your representatives who 








A FINE CONTRIBUTION 


A $1,000 payment to the American 
Wool Council was made by Vestel 
Hughes of the West Texas Wool and 
Mohair Association at the Board of Di- 
rectors’ meeting in Salt Lake City, 
August 18-19. 

Although the word “mohair” does 
not appear in its name, the American 
Wool Council is set up to promote both 
wool and mohair and does a notable 
job for both these products. A recent 


| booklet put out by the Council on mo- 


hair is mentioned in the Cutting Chute 


) this month, 


Recognition of the value of this pro- 


| motion work by the West Texas Wool 


and Mohair Association and helping 
to pay for it is an example worthy of 
emulation by all groups and individuals 
who produce or merchandise wool and 
mohair in any form. In other words 
the Council needs the financial support 
of every one. A contribution to it is 


an investment that returns good divi- 
dends. 
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were and are on the ground will give 
you the facts or attempt to get them. 
Now is the time for the entire indus- 
try to get behind a workable program 
for the benefit of the industry. 
J.M.J. 





Action of N. W. G. A. 
Executive Committee 


In Meetings on August 18 and 19, 
1946, Salt Lake City, Utah 


1. Unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion that the legislative committee be 
continued, that they be commended 
highly for the efforts put forth pertain- 
ing to the proposed wool legislation 
and other Washington activities, and 
that they continue to do everything pos- 
sible to foster the wool growers’ inter- 
ests. 

(This action followed the review giv- 
en by Legislative Chairman J. B. Wil- 
son on Washington work, particularly 
in connection with wool legislation.) 


2. Accepted with “commendation and 
great appreciation” the report of Mr. 
Howard Vaughn on the work of the 
Lamb Industry Committee, and his test- 
imony before the Decontrol Board on 
August 13 (printed in this issue), and 
recommended that the work of that 
committee be continued. 


3. Commended President Winder for 
the excellent work he did jointly with 
President Wright of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association in con- 
ducting the Grazing Conference, Aug- 
ust 16 and 17, in such a harmonious 
manner. 


4. Deferred action on membership in 
the proposed permanent Joint Live 
Stock Committee. 

5. Authorized the Secretary to write 
the Department of Agriculture, setting 
forth the research work desired for the 
sheep industry under the recently en- 
acted legislation to “provide for further 
research into basic laws and principles 
relating to agriculture and to improve 
and facilitate the marketing and distri- 
bution of agricultural products,” and 
requesting a place on the Advisory 
Board. 

6. Instructed the Secretary to do 
everything possible to alleviate the 
acute labor situation in some states, 
notably Idaho, by having it made pos- 
sible or less difficult to import Basque 
herders. 


7. Approved a resolution that when 


a grower desires to have his wool core- 
tested by a commercial laboratory, it 
be permitted either before or after ap- 
praisal, and that the core shrinkage de- 
terminations of the Department of Ag- 
riculture be given to the grower or his 
agent. 


(The importance of growers’ asking 
for information on the results of the . 
core-testing of their wools was em- 
phasized.) 





Highlights of A. W. C. 
Directors’ Meeting 


August 18 and 19, 1946, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


1. Considered a revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the American 
Wool Council prepared by Attorney E. 
V. Magagna of Rock Springs, Wyoming; 
appointed a committee (E. V. Magagna, 
W. P. Wing of California and R. A. 
Ward of Oregon) to study any other 
suggested changes before submission 
of the revision to the membership meet- 
ing in January. 

2. Appointed a committee of three 
(J. B. Wilson, Howard Vaughn, and 
F. E. Ackerman) to serve as a member- 
ship committee, particularly to solicit 
the support of the manufacturers in 
wool promotion work. 

3. Listened to the report of Mr. Ack- 
erman (printed in full in this issue); 
a statement of the plans of the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat for advancing 
the use of wool by Morton Savell, who 
will handle that agency’s work in this 
country; and a discussion of the retail 
use of the terms “virgin,” “wool,” “re- 
processed’ and “reused” wool, in which 
Mr. Ackerman and Mr. Kleber Hadsell 
of Wyoming took part. 





New Colorado Secretary 


A. C. (Red) Allen resigned as sec- 

retary of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association immediately fol- 
lowing the association’s convention on 
July 22 to 24, 1946, on account of ill 
health. To take his place, the Colorado 
organization has selected Lloyd N. 
Case, who also serves as secretary to a 
feed group, and has moved its offices 
from Denver to Fort Collins. 








Public Domain Con 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 16-17, 1946 


Senator McCarran, chairman, Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, counsels 
stockmen in their consideration of im- 
mediate and future public domain policies. 


Standing Committee of ten 

sheep and cattle members 
was set up in the joint meeting 
of the Executive Committees of 
the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the American 
National Live Stock Association 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
August 17, to “propose legisla- 
tion for the final disposition of 
the public domain into private 
ownership,” and “to further 
recommend provisions or legis- 
lation to strengthen the proper 
administration of the Taylor 
Act, pending final disposition of 


mendations of this Standing 
Committee will be made to 
the Executive Committees of the two 
National Association either in joint or 
separate sessions before January 1, 
after which, at least so far. as the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is con- 
cerned, state and national conventions 
will pass upon them. 


Standing Committee 

The Standing Committee named by 
Presidents Wright of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and Win- 
der of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, who served as co-chairmen 
of the conference, is as follows: Cattle 
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Stockmen’s officials responsible for the conference: 
: a ae Wright (standing left) and Secretary F. E. Mollin (seated left) of the 
the public domain.” The recom- American National Live Stock Association, and President G. N. Winder 





ference 





(standing right) and Secretary J. M. Jones of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 


Members—A. D. Brownfield, Deming, 
New Mexico; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, 
Wyoming; Victor F. Christensen, Like- 
ly, California; and J. C. Cecil, Burns, 
Oregon; Sheep Members—Dan _ H. 
Hughes, Montrose, Colorado; Don 
Clyde, Heber City, Utah; Merle Drake, 
Challlis, Idaho, and K. P. Pickrell, 
Route 12, Box 412, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Representing both cattle and sheep— 
Jack Milburn, Grass Range, Montana, 
and Vernon Metcalf, Box 1429, Reno, 
Nevada. 

Mr. Hughes was elected permanent 
chairman, J. E. Brock, vice chairman, 


President W. E. 






Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart (Mon- 
tana), member of the House Public Lands 
Committee, (center), confers with Secre- 
tary C. O. (Kelly) Hansen of the Montane 
Wool Growers Association (left) and Sec- 
retary E. A. Phillips of the Montane 
Stockgrowers Association, Inc. 


and Radford Hall, secretary, in 
the organization meeting on the 
afternoon of August 17. The 
committee will meet next Oc- 
tober 15 in the office of the 
American National Live Stock 
Association in Denver. 

The creation of the standing 
committee was recommended 
by a subcommittee appointed 
on August 16 after a full day’s 
discussion of public land prob- 
lems in which many of the 150 
stockmen in attendance took 
part, with time and relevaney 
the only restrictions. 

The complete recommenda- 
tions of this subcommittee, 
which received the approval of the ex- 
ecutive groups, were as follows: 


We recommend a standing committee be 
appointed by the joint Chairmen of the meet- 
ing to report back to the joint meeting of 
the executive committees of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the Ameri 
can National Live Stock Association, at the 
call of the Chairmen, or at separate meet- 
ings of said Executive Committees. 

We recommend that the Committee be pro- 
vided with a permanent secretary, to be paid 
one-half by each of the respective associa 
tions. 

The duties of the Committee shall be t 
propose legislation for the final disposition 
of the public domain into private ownership. 

The Committee shall further recomment 
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provisions or legislation to strengthen the 
proper administration of the Taylor Act, 
‘pending final distribution of the public do- 
mai: 


n. 

The report of the Standing Committee is 
to be submitted to the next meeting called 
by the joint chairmen. 

We further recommend that withdrawal 
of the public lands be immediately stopped, 
this to apply particularly to recreational 

e withdrawals; that lands so withdrawn, 
together with lands withdrawn for purposes 
in connection with the recent war, be im- 
mediately returned to their former status; 
that all such lands be immediately re-ex- 
amined and where found not presently 
necessary for the purpose for which with- 
drawn, in whole or in part, that the same be 
restored to their previous status. 

We request the Secretary of Interior to 
make operative and expedite the disposal of 
land as provided for in Section 14 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. We urge the removal 
from office of those not complying with the 
law as set forth by Congress in the Act, 
and that a copy of this request be submitted 
to each member of Congress from each of 
the eleven public domain states. 


National Advisory Council Action 


The joint executive committee meet- 
ing also voted that the report adopted 
by the National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil of the Grazing Service in its session 
the evening of August 16 “be favorably 
received and turned over to the (Stand- 
ing) Committee.” This report, which 
was later endorsed by the Standing 
Committee, is as follows: 


The National Advisory Board Council rec- 
ommends that the Grazing Service of the 
Bureau of Land Management be organized 
at the district level; 

That the personnel of each district be set 
at a minimum consistent with proper ad- 
ministration of the district; 

That the regional and Director’s office 
personnel be set at an absolute minimum; 

That the Taylor Grazing Act be amended 
to provide that 75 per cent of all grazing 
fees be used for administration purposes; 
25 per cent to be returned to the counties 
of origin; 

That study of the division of cost between 
grazing administration and general public 
benefits be made, and a determining of the 
amount expended for grazing administra- 
tion, only, be arrived at; 

That after said amount is determined, we 
will enter into further discussion of adjust- 
ment of grazing fees. 


Thanks to Senator McCarran 
And His Committee 


Thanks to Senator McCarran and his 
subcommittee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys was expressed in a formal resolu- 
tion, adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tees on August 17. It follows: 

The Senate Subcommittee of the Public 
Lands Committee, of which Senator McCar- 
ran of Nevada is chairman, which was orig- 
inally formed under Senate Resolution 241, 
has done much to protect the interests of the 
western livestock industry through numer- 
ous hearings, at which unfair practices of 
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various governmental agencies dealing with 
public lands have been exposed. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Pat McCarran, has led the fight for the ef- 
ficient re-organization of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Service, and whereas there is urgent 
need for further investigation of the — 
ing management policies of the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Soil Conservation Service, and other 
agencies charged with the responsibility of 
appropriately administering our greatest 
natural resource—grass, and for the pre- 
vention of withdrawals of public lands from 
grazing use by arbitrary action and with- 
out regard to the effect upon the users there- 
of, we commend the work of this Subcom- 
mittee and hereby extend to its Chairman, 
our most sincere thanks; and we earnestly 
request the continuation of the Committee’s 
activities until the public interest is better 
served and more efficient and constructive 
grazing policies are adopted. 


Withdrawals for Bombing Ranges 


The following resolution, introduced 
by Don Clyde of Utah, was also adopted 
by the Executive Committee: 

The War Department has made applica- 
tion to the Department of Interior for the 
withdrawal of approximately 3,044,000 acres 
of land situated in Juab and Millard counties 
in the State of Utah for a bombing range 
and proving ground. 

Information from the Department of In- 
terior indicates that the proposed withdraw- 
al would displace approximately 357,000 
sheep and 5,400 head of cattle which use this 
grazing area. 

There is no other area to which said live- 
stock could be transferred and it would ren- 
der useless the ranches, spring, summer and 
fall ranges now used in grazing said live- 
stock. 

This would be a serious precedent to estab- 
lish and further impair the stability of the 
livestock industry. 

This joint conference of the American 
National Livestock Association and the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association request 
the Department of Interior to deny such 
withdrawal. 


The Discussion 


“Tt has been felt for some time by the 
officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American National 
Livestock Association,” President Win- 
der said in opening the Grazing Confer- 
ence on August 16, “that the time is 
here now for the livestock people who 
are users of the public lands to get to- 
gether and attempt to arrive at a con- 
structive program for the use of these 
public lands for grazing.” 

Further counsel was given by Presi- 
dent Wright: “I wish to stress the ne- 
cessity, if possible, of coming from this 
meeting with some sort of an agreement 
on fundamentals. In arriving at that, it 
must be borne in mind also that a sim- 
ilar pattern does not fit each public land 
state. Therefore, I think it important 
that we enter into these discussions 
with an open mind, as far as possible, 
with a spirit of give-and-take, in order 
that we may agree upon fundamentals. 


or This is a big program and involvés 
a tremenduous amount of public inter- 
est. I think the industry has an unusual 
opportunity, as well as a responsibility; 
for, if the industry that is so vitally 
concerned with the use of this natural 
resource, grass, which we are talking 
about, cannot formulate an overall con- 
structive policy, then I think that some 
one else will formulate it for us, and 
certainly we will have neglected our 
responsibility in helping to shape that 
policy.” 

And the men who gathered in Salt 
Lake City as representatives of the 
sheep and cattle industry of the public 
land states*, apparently imbued with 
the same spirit as that emanating from 
the co-chairmen of the meeting, got 
down to real sound thinking and talking 
on the question, and finally reached an 
“agreement on fundamentals.” 

Opposition to private ownership came 
from some stockmen in Utah, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Nevada, largely, it was felt, 
because of incomplete understanding 
of what was contemplated by private 
ownership. When it was explained 
that it would be the aim of any legisla- 
tion backed by the stockmen to protect 
all present users of the public domain, 
both small and large, and to have the 
price and terms of sale on the lands set 
at levels within the reach of all present 
users, the main fears of the opposition 
were dispelled. 

Mr. Vernon Metcalf, consultant to 
the Central Committee of Nevada, pre- 
sented the four principles advocated by 
that group as essential to the proper 
administration of the grazing lands un- 
der any program. They are: 


(1) The allocation principle: that the plan 
safely and surely operates to allocate the 
ranges to those already established in their 
use, to whose settled ranches and other lands 
they are companions, and, fitted in with 
which, they complete the collective units 
necessary to sound operation of all the parts 
concerned. 

(2) The certainty of tenancy principle: 
that the plan operates to protect those to 
whom it is allocated against the arbitrary 
allocation of the range to other users or for 
other uses involving any material economic 
upset to the users, so long as they do not 
willfully abuse their ranges. 

(3) The cost principle: that the plan oper- 
ates to protect the allottees against new fi- 
nancial outlays either incident to the alloca- 
tion or for use thereafter, against their will, 
which arbitrarily or discriminatorily oper- 
ate to depreciate the values in their already 
established holdings. 

(4) The degree of control principle: that 
the plan operates, so long as the allottees do 
not, willfully abuse their range or invade 
the rights of others, reasonably to protect 
them against arbitrary and discriminatory 


*Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana. Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 

(Continued on page 37) 














Ernest A. Clawson, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 


George Swallow, Vice President 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 


N Friday evening, August 2, a group 

of sheepmen gathered at a dinner 
meeting in the Commercial Hotel, Elko, 
Nevada, and voted to activate the work 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Gordon Griswold, former presi- 
dent of the association was chairman of 
the meeting and ably assisted in the re- 
organization. Mr. Griswold has for 
some time advocated election of new of- 
ficers who would be in a better position 
to give the organization the time and 
effort necessary to keep it active. 
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Nevada Wool Growers Elect 


The association will now endeavor to 
carry out actively the purposes for 
which it was originally formed in 1938; 
namely, to work for the best interests 
of Nevada sheep growers and to co- 
operate with the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in its program of pro- 
motion and protection of an industry 
important to the economy of the West. 

Present at the dinner meeting were 
A. S. McBride, Elko; George Swallow, 
Ely; B. H. Robison, McGill; D. F. 
Hughes, Ely; W. L. Beers, Salt Lake 
City; Captain and Mrs. E. R. Marvel, 
Battle Mountain; Vernon Metcalf, Re- 
no; Gordon Griswold, Elko; W. W. 
Whitaker, Fallon; Hayden Henderson, 
Elko; Ernest Clawson, Elko; G. N. Win- 
der, Craig, Colorado, and E. E. Marsh, 
Salt Lake City, President and Assistant 
Secretary, respectively, National Wool 
Growers Association. 

New officers elected at the Elko 
meeting are Ernest Clawson, president; 
George Swallow, vice president; and 
Hayden Henderson, secretary. Mr. 
Clawson is a native of Elko and is man- 
ager of the Pacific States Savings and 
Loan Company holdings in Nevada. 
Mr. Swallow, the new vice president, 
has lived in Ely for the past 20 years; 
has been in the sheep business for the 
past nine years; is manager of the Ne- 
vada Wool Marketing Corporation, and 
is also vice president of the United 
Sheep and Cattlemen’s Association in 
Ely. Mr. Henderson, the new secretary, 
is a public accountant in Elko, in busi- 
ness with his father. He received his 
A.B. and M.B.A. degrees at Stanford. 
During the war he was in the air trans- 
port service with Pan-American Air- 
ways. 

A convention at some central Nevada 
point is contemplated at a later date. 

This action by Nevada _ further 
strengthens the group of state wool 
growers’ organizations throughout the 
West, and every Nevada sheep grower 
is urged to support it, because there 
was never a time when there was more 
need for close cooperation of all grow- 
ers in working to solve the many prob- 
lems besetting the sheep industry today. 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion also needs Nevada’s support in its 
lamb and wool promotion programs, 
freight rate problems, determination of 
public land policies, labor problems, 
and especially in the efforts being ex- 
pended in Washington to secure pro- 





New Officers 


tective wool legislation and prevent fur- 
ther drastic liquidation. 





Hayden Henderson, Secretary 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


September 21: Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 

September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

September 28: Pocatello (Idaho) Ram Sale. 

October 2: Eastern Montana Ram Sale, Miles 
City, Montana. 

October 4: Craig (Colorado) Ram Sale 

October 5: Western Columbia Sheep Breeders’ 
Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

October 5: Beaverhead Ram Sale, Dillon, Mon- 
tana. 

October 5-12: Pacific International Livestock and 
Wool Show, Portland, Oregon. 

October 11: North Montana Sheep Breeders’ Ram 
Sale, Havre, Montana. 

October 15-16: Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Show 
and Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 

October 19-27: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 12-14: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Casper. 

November 16-24: Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

November 22: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 30-December 7: International Live- 
stock Exposition, Chicago. 
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January 8-10: American National Livestock Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 

January 10-18: National Western Stock and 
Wool Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 26-30: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, and American Wool Council Meeting, San 
Francisco, California. 

March 25-30: Southwestern Livestock Show, El 
Paso, Texas. 

May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 
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Statement by Howard Vaughn 
Before Decontrol Board 


Action taken by the Decontrol Board 
in regard to price controls on lamb is 
discussed on the editorial page. Mr. 
Howard Vaughn, president of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association and 
one of the producer members on the 
Lamb Industry Committee, represented 
that committee, at the request of Pres- 
ident Winder of the National Wool 
Growers Association and committee 
chairman, at the hearings held by the 
Board on August 13. 

In addition to Mr. Vaughn's person- 
al appearance, briefs were filed by the 
Lamb Industry Committee for the 
Board’s consideration. 

Mr. Vaughn’s statement is given 
here. 


FIRST off—I want to establish with 

you the fact that this industry has 
what it calls the National Lamb Indus- 
try Committee. This committee is com- 
posed of members who reside in all sec- 
tions of the United States and who rep- 
resent all segments of the industry, 
namely, producers, feeders, processors 
and retailers. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to try to guide the industry 
along the line of the best interests of 
all its segments. This, of course, means 
mutually agreeable relations with meat 
consumers because it is axiomatic that 
no industry can prosper if it be based 
on dissatisfied clients. 


| wish further to emphasize that this 
National Lamb Industry Committee 
has made no statements nor recom- 
mendations to government agencies 
on which its members were not in unan- 
imous agreement. The present con- 
clusion of the committee is that future 
control of dressed sheep and lamb is 
unecessary, impractical and unen- 
forceable. 


This statement represents the opin- 
ion of some 500,000 sheepmen who pro- 
duce 40 million lambs annually in the 
United States together with hundreds 
of thousands of processors and retailers 
of our product. The conclusion is 
based not only on the natural and his- 
toric desire of American businessmen 
to operate in a free economy but par- 
ticularly on the unsatisfactory experi- 
ence which our industry and the con- 
sumers have had in operating under 
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For Decontrol of Lamb 





Howard Vaughn, President, 
California Wool Growers Association, and pro- 
ducer member of National Lamb Industry Com- 
mittee. 


government controls during the past 
twelve peace-time months. 

Specifically, we maintain that the 
O.P.A. regulations, impossible to oper- 
ate under, 

(1) Resulted in black market becom- 
ing progressively worse and practically 
dominating the market before July 1. 

(2) Created an uncertainty of the fu- 
ture which has resulted in a 25 per cent 
liquidation of the breeding ewes which 
are the basis of the industry. 

| have come not so much to try to 
influence you but to help you under- 
stand how controls have affected the 
meat business, particularly lamb; and 
further you must understand that what 
you do in this decontrol matter will de- 
termine the future of lamb supply in 
America. Fundamentally production 
alone will stop inflation. You know 
that to get maximum production— 

1. Operation must be currently 
profitable. 

2. Confusion must be eliminated so 
future prospects will be optimistic. 

To conserve your time I shall not go 
into all the details of the arguments for 


continued decontrol of lamb. The ex- 
planations are complete in the evidence 
given to the legislative committees in 
the Congress in their recent hearings. 
That evidence will substantiate all gen- 
eral statements I make here. 

We consider these statements to be 
now firmly established as facts and 
properly usable as a logical basis for 
continued decontrol of meat: 

1. Any apparent or partially satisfac- 
tory operation of O.P.A. on meat con- 
trol prior to 1946 was due to patriotic 
sentiment on the part of both producers 
and consumers and the urge on the part 
of both classes to further the war effort 
without inquiry into the propriety or 
efficiency of government edicts. 

2. Beginning back in 1945 and con- 
tinuing brazenly early in 1946 there 
was a disregard of O.P.A. regulations 
to such an extent that by late June prac- 
tically all legitimate slaughterers the 
country over were out of business. 

3. Mostly because it eliminated le- 
gitimate slaughterers, the black market 
in meat: 

a. Made equitable distribution impos- 
sible. 

b. Made cost to consumers even high- 
er than now. 

c. Caused immense loss to the coun- 
try in pelts and pharmaceutical sup- 
plies. 

d. Prevented proper sanitary inspec- 
tion and grading thereby endangering 
the health of all consumers. 

e. Encouraged contempt of the law. 


4. The confusion resulting from the 
foregoing facts produced so much un- 
certainty in the minds of sheepmen that 
breeding flocks are now reduced more 
than 25 per cent under pre-war levels. 


Our principal objection to both ceil- 
ings and subsidies as handled by the 
O.P.A. is that they limit production of 
meat. And this is exactly the wrong 
way to try to lick inflation. 


The reason why the present setup 
limits production is that it created a 
broad undercurrent of fear of the fu- 
ture and uncertainty among sheepmen. 
Gentlemen, did you ever stop to con- 
sider how long it must be before you 
can eat a lamb chop, that some sheep- 
man somewhere in America must lay 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Desire To Improve Production 
Evidenced By 31st National Ram Sale 


“<['VE got $2150—who'll make it 75?— 

eer Yes! Now $2200. Who'll give me 
$2200?..... Yes! $2200. Sold for $2200 
and the gentleman who gets him is Wal- 
ter Hubbard.” Thus chanted “Art” 
Thompson at the really high point of 
the 31st National Ram Sale when, in a 
few hectic moments, an imported yearl- 
ing Suffolk ram of obviously excellent 
quality brought the top of the two-day 
sale at North Salt Lake, August 20 and 
21. 


H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, 
Idaho, a name synonymous with qual- 
ity in sheep breeding circles, sold the 
ram to an equally noted breeder, Walt- 
er P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 

At this year’s sale a total of 1350 rams 
brought $104,679, or an average of 
$77.54 per head. This was almost $10 
per head higher than last year’s aver- 
age and the highest over-all average at 
the National Sale for at least two dec- 
ades. However, considering the im- 
provement in the quality of rams dur- 
ing the past 20 years, growers today are 
certainly getting more for their money. 
Considering also that present-day rams 
do pay out in better production of both 
wool and meat, it is not surprising to 
see more growers paying premium pric- 
es for premium rams. It’s simply good 
business to improve flocks and produc- 
tion in a period when profits, if any, 
are cut to the bone because of con- 
stantly increasing operating expenses, 
price ceilings, and lack of competent 


labor. 

However, announcement following 
the first day of the sale that price ceil- 
ings on dressed lamb and mutton would 
be re-imposed, evidently did have an 
effect on opening bidding the second 
day when Suffolk ram _ averages 
dropped slightly below last year in con- 
trast to the considerably higher first- 
day averages. 

In addition to “Art” Thompson, Linc- 
oln, Nebraska, crying the sale for the 
18th year, assistance in the ring was 
ably given by Col. Earl O. Walter, Filer, 
Idaho; Dr. S. W. McClure, a former Na- 
tional Association Secretary, Bliss, Ida- 
ho; and Mark Austin, Salt Lake City, 
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The sale top: An imported yearling Suffolk stud ram consigned by H. L. Finch 
& Sons and purchased by Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon, for $2,200.— 
Charles Buffum, shepherd for Mr. Hubbard, is holding the ram. 


Utah. All of these men aided in the sell- 
ing of rams to over 130 buyers from 
eleven western states and Canada. 

Top prices of various breeds follow 
and averages on all breeds and classes 
will be found in the table. 


Rambouillets 


Top Rambouillet stud was, as in last 
year’s sale, consigned by the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah. It was the first ram through 
the ring and was purchased by the Cun- 
ningham Sheep Company, Pendleton, 
Oregon, for $1000. The Madsen Farm 
also took top honors with a registered 
Rambouillet pen, five head at $200 
each, also purchased by the Cunning- 
ham Sheep Company. The top range 
pen of five Rambouillets, consigned by 
the Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, 
Utah, sold for $77.50 each and was pur- 


chased by a vice president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Syl- 
van J. Pauly, Williams & Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana. 


Hampshires 


Another highlight of the sale was the 
snappy bidding on a two-year old 
Hampshire ram consigned by C. M. 
Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon. 
Top bidder at $1000 was Robert Nelson, 
Eagle, Colorado, who also purchased 
the top Hampshire in last year’s sale. 
The top Hampshire registered pen of 
five, which brought $115 per head, was 
consigned by Matthews Brothers, Ovid, 
Idaho, and sold to Charles F, Jacobs, 
Montrose, Colorado. Three pens con- 
signed by the Mt. Haggin Land & Live- 
stock Company, Anaconda, Montana, 
topped the range Hampshire division 

(Continued on page 14) 
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AVERAGE SALE PRICES—1944-1945-1946 


RAMBOUILLETS: 1944 1945 1946 


No. Price No. Price No. Price 
Sold Per Head Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
Single Studs .................. 27 147.59 27 150.93 22 214.09 
Registered pens of 5 ....69 51.45 60 50.63 65 61.35 
Range Rams ................ 200 35.26 164 39.24 169 45.92 
Total Rambouillets sold 
and Averages ..........296 49.28 251 53.98 256 64.29 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs ................23 266.74 29 195.34 30 8228.33 
Registered pens of 5 .. 83 68.80 90 57.22 76 72.21 
Range 
Yenriings .............. 228 48.11 159 54.89 126 63.61 
oo ee 161 43.79 108 50.56 107 56.45 
Total Hampshires sold 
and Averages .......... 495 60.33 386 64.77 339 77.86 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs ................ 45 181.78 33 275.61 38 277.23 
Registered pens of 5 ..161 67.00 89 86.46 119 75.64 
Range Rams 
Yearlings ..:.............. 167 41.15 97 69.40 133 68.47 
eee 42.07 69 43.77 48 46.69 
Total Suffolks sold 
and Averages .......... 471 63.61 288 92.16 338 91.37 
COLUMBIAS: 
Single Studs .................. 15 180.67 10 144.00 
Registered pens of 5 ..... 12 90.00 15 98.33 
Range Rams .................. 31 71.39 65 83.27 
Total Columbias sold 
and Averages .......... 61 81.26 58 90.57 90 92.53 
CORRIEDALES: 
Single Studs ................ 8 110.00 5 85.00 4 85.00 
Registered pens of 5 .. 35 31.57 26 35.38 20 38.00 
Range Rams ................ 30 17.67 
Total Corriedales sold 
and Averages .......... 73 34.45 31 43.39 24 45.83 
COTSWOLDS: <<... 10 25.00 5 57.00 
BENCOUINOS acetic 5 55.00 
PANAMAS 3) ..0i.2.002..-5 102 48.04 82 54.21 100 84.03 
CROSSBREDS: 
Columbia-Ramb. ........ 120 25.46 71 37.68 7 44.21 
Lincoln-Ramb. ............ 25 31.40 10 50.00 25 49.00 
Suffolk-Hampshires’ .. 65 43.54 65 71.42 102 83.43 
Total Rams .......... -. 1944 1723 Average... $ 54.25 
Total Rams ............ 1945 1242 Average................ 67.59 
Total Rams ............ 1946 1350 Average................ 77.54 





Second high pen of five registered Hampshire rams, consigned by F. L. and 
R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho, and purchased by J. S$. Hofmann, Montrose, 
Colorado, at $92 each. The top pen (shipped before a picture could be ob- 
tained) was consigned by Matthews Bros. of Ovid, Idaho, and purchased by 
Charles F. Jacobs, Montrose, Colorado, at $115 per head. 
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The Hampshire Top: A two-year-old stud ram consigned from the Roselawn 
Flock of C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon, and purchased by Robert 
Nelson, Eagle, Colorado for $1,000. C. M. Hubbard is holding the ram. ° 






= si. : wee s 


The top pen of five registered Suffolk rams, consigned by Dave M. Waddell, 
Amity, Oregon, and purchased by J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah, at $125 each. 


> ann ae 


Top pen of five registered Rambouillet rams, consigned by the John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and purchased by the Cunningham Sheep 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon, at $200 each 
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(Continued from page 12) 
at $75 per head. These pens were pur- 
chased by A. P. Murdoch, Heber, Utah, 
Lloyd W. Keller and Clarence Keller, 
Ogden, Utah. 


Suffolks = 


As previously mentioned, the top 
Suffolk stud sold for $2200. The top 
registered pen of five in this breed 
brought $125 per head. This pen was 
consigned by Dave M. Waddell, Amity, 
Oregon, and purchased by J. H. Allen, 
Draper, Utah. One of the two top pens 
of range Suffolks, also consigned by 
Dave M. Waddell, was purchased by 
H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Ida- 
ho. The other pen was sold by Thom- 
as B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, to 
Frank Jouglard, Soda Springs, Idaho. 
Both pens sold for $90 per head. 


Other Breeds 


Two Columbia yearling stud rams 
topped at $200 each. One was sold by 
Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho, to A. K. 
Barton, Manti, Utah, and the other by 
Pete ‘Thomas, Malad, Idaho, to Rulon 
S. Wood, Cedar City, Utah. Pete Thom- 
as had the top pens of both registered 
and range Columbias. The registered 
pen of five was sold to Hugh C. Clark, 
Nathrop, Colorado, at $145 each, and 
the range pen of five went to Harold 
Wardell, Rangely, Colorado, at $152.50 
each. The top Corriedale stud ram was 
sold at $125 by the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, to Paul C. Mur- 
phy, Hermosa, South Dakota. Top Cor- 
riedale registered pen was consigned 
by J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho, and 
went to L. C. Peery, Riverton, Utah. 
Five registered Cotswold rams con- 
signed by A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, 
Utah, were purchased by Pete Minhon- 
do, Geneva, Idaho, at $57 each. Top 
pen of Panamas brought $150 per head, 
sold by the University of Idaho to 
Fields and Johnson, San Angelo, Texas. 


Crossbreds 


A total of 102 Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbreds averaged $83.43 in this year’s 
sale compared to an average of $71.42 
last year; 70 Columbia-Rambouillets 
sold at an average of $44.21 compared 
to last year’s average of $37.68; 25 Linc- 
oln-Rambouillets brought an average of 
$49 compared to $50 last year. 

E.E.M. 
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The Rambouillet Top: A yearling stud ram consigned by the John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and purchased by the Cunningham Sheep 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon, at $1,000. Mrs. Mac Hoke, center, Don Cameron, 
left, co-owners of the Cunni pany, and W. C. Olsen, manager of the 
Madsen Farm. 








Top Columbia: A yearling stud ram consigned by Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, 
and purchased by Rulon S$. Wood (shown), Cedar City, Utah, at $200. Same 
price was also paid to Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho, by A. K. Barton, Manti, 
Utah, for a Columbia yearling stud. 





Top pen of Panama yearling rams, consigned by University of Idaho and pur- 
chased by Fields & Johnson, San Angelo, Texas, at $150 each. 
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The Sale In Detail 


RAMBOUILLETS 
; Price 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah— Per Head 
Lot 21, 1 stud ram to F. J. Nielson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah .$ 50.00 
Lot 38, Dd registered rams to L. & A. Bertagnole, Salt 
Lake DL 2a) a eects Senin as ERNE 39.00 
Lot 48, 10 range yearlings to Peter Minhondo, Geneva, 
1S SE SLE ee SERS Em eam em Mb THe el nae Eh 50.00 
Lot 59, 10 range yearlings to Newell A. Johnson, Pro- 
ER ele eae ree ite se aids 41.00 
Beal & Sons, George L., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 4, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, 
Perret CO sic ooo osc pee rot oo, 425.00 
Lot 16, 1 stud ram to B. Montoya & Son, LaPlata, N.M. 105.00 
Lot 25, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, 
Pendleton, see a ETE a ee 100.00 
Lot 30, 5 registered rams to Williams & Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Se Ea a ill age tek be aOR 75.00 
Lot 46, 5 range yearlings to Virgil P. Jacobsen, Foun- 
Ui os | ee aan ee nO Satie: ae coir ae 58.00 
Lot 57, 10 range yearlings to Virgil P. Jacobsen, Foun- 
tain ’Green, Le Nar ee ee ee <e 50.00 
John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 40, 5 registered rams to J. S. Larsen, Bountiful, 
| it ne orie bee cena elie cans eaiecnennentien 35.00 
Lot 45, 5 range yearlings to King Brothers, Inc., Teas- 
2 ee as Ry: SS a eae 30.00 
Lot 56, 10 range yearlings to King Brothers, Inc., Teas- 
dale, pnt Rea Re RN toon a aie a i 30.00 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 5, 1 stud ram to B. Montoya & Son, LaPlata, N. M. 150.00 
Lot 17, 1 stud ram to Bert E. Peterson, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 50.00 
Lot 31, 5 registered rams to John Mar akis, Price, Utah 52.50 
F. R. Christensen & Son, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 6, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 190.00 
Lot 18, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, Pen- 
dleton, CEE EET RS AR EES ea IN 200.00 
Lot 26, 1 stud ram to Fields & Johnson, San Angelo, 
Texas EE SS SE Moe COE A oe OO 2 Re 2 OR Eh 60.00 
Lot 32, 5 registered rams to Walter Sparks, Ephraim, 
ES Se Eee ee ts. heal ORCS 50.00 
Lot 43, 5 range yearlings to John Marakis, Price, Utah 39.00 
Lot 55, 10 range yearlings to S. M. Nielsen, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah RES AURA, CES be SAE OAR ere, ONAN SECS 41.00 
S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 12, 1 stud ram to B. Montoya & Son, LaPlata, N. M. 50.00 
Lot 37, 5 registered rams to Matthias Allred, Fountain 
RN MN gc ala eG og a Be 55.00 
Lot 52, 14 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
_Montana a Patagonia dra a ek ates eg incr echoes 40.00 
Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 36, 5 registered rams to C. E. Hart, Newcastle, Utah 37.00 
Lot 50, 5 range yearlings to C. E. Hart, Newcastle, Utah 30.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 3, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, Pen- 
dleton, LEE 7 Ss Ss RENEE BS Sy Sr 750.00 
Lot 15, 1 stud ram to Fields & Johnson, San Angelo, 
NN a ere ee ee ee ee 50.00 
Lot 38, 5 registered rams to L. G&A. Bertagnole, Salt 
gO a eee 44.00 
Lot 47, 5 range yearlings to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, 
SN a eer ee ad tS 52.00 
Lot 58, 5 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
Oa a RE EP eR Pri LES 50.00 
Jorgenson & Son, George A., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 9,1 oad ram to Branch Agricultural College, Cedar 
SC a SER HE aR eS 5 ce 100.00 
Lot 39, 5 registered rams to John Marakis, Price, Utah 38.00 
Lot 49, 5 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
Ss ee OE i Ss SS 42.00 
Lot 60, 5 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
eee 35.00 
Lot 61, 10 range yearlings to King Brothers, Inc., Teas- 
dale, eee et a eee ne, 28.00 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 1, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, Pen- 
0 ac ee ee 1,000.00 
Lot 13, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep pees 
EN RE BES 350.00 
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Second high pen of Rambouillet range rams, consigned by the John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and purchased by the Cunningham Sheep 
Company, Pendleton, Oregon, at $72.50. 


Price Per Head 


Lot 22, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, 
I 5s ows cctcnson dices ys nuersadenaysts-sueces ere ees 
Lot 28, 5 registered rams to Cunningham Sheep Co. 
NI ss esas tensions cntinncssparesntmucapemmere teas 
Lot 41, 10 range yearlings to Cunningham Sheep Co., 
POMBE, CO OOIIINE soase sesnceisierd Sac snow eee 
Lot 58, 10 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
PR ITRINO a cece seeesnsesnacescecaees Wan vs essleinigatees susissiseuceorseerenesoes 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 2, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Company, 
POE, SIND onic vici chs ote ee sea iecko eres 
Lot 14, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alberta, 


CRIN. Snes ccshec ss ieacstis boaera ace nee ne ee 
Lot 29, 5 registered rams to Henry Evans, Bishop, 
Sena eee ee en emnn eee ten: rete core 
Lot 42, 10 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
Montana 


Lot 54, 5 range yearlings to Williams & Pauly, Deer 
DANI MINI a onicigincd ne cal sapsaiakicted coca socsnvnaeantssaccoreiusvouice 
D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 35, 5 registered rams to L. & A. Bertagnole, Salt 
BS I Navas cesses cseuaphisadecstctdenisectenise=andatenstacaseubes: 
Lot 62, 4 range yearlings to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, 
DORE ee ie EE es! ope eet ences ees 
Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 8, 1 stud ram to B. Montoya & Son, LaPlata, N. M. 
Lot 20, 1 stud ram to Henry Evans, Bishop, California 
_=* registered rams to Newell A. Johnson, Provo, 
ta 
Lot 51, 6 range yearlings to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, 
ee a Se cere tense Meet Ser oc nce SEWN 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 7, 1 stud ram to Fields & Johnson, San Angelo, Tex. 
Lot 44, 10 range yearlings to G. P. Trask, Ballantine, 
Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 141, 5 registered ram lambs to Myron D. Child, 
SURE aT IRIN oS fons eg teach nis oh doesensicicecaeecsdevepnesmaseceesene 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho— 


Lot 102, 1 stud ram to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Springs, (SaaS e Rey er eeeatieniie veeeteer ne 2 Me 
Lot 117, 1 stud ram to Roy Heise, Gardnerville, Nevada 
Lot = 1 stud ram to Chas. F. Jacobs, Montrose, Colo- 
INNING ec ccenccses ie scees coesiinass Gleencen sn ep eee wee eee 
Lot 136, 5 registered ram lambs to John E. Jensen, 
PISA TOWNE os cocicnns Seensabeseocsncsnvespscvateavsmeactesdispeucsch ieee 
Lot 150, 15 range lambs to M. A. & L. R. Smith, Craig, 
2 | ae neem ae Uren oem annie were rin yee 6 Ul 
Lot 159, 15 range lambs to B. H. Robison, McGill, Nev. 
Lot 165, 13 range lambs to Perry Land & Livestock Co., 
300 First National Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 17, 10 range lambs to M. A. & L. R. Smith, Craig, 
er ens ee a ees eA 
Lot 168, 14 range lambs to Perry Land & L. S., Salt 
fg AR A eae Arsene eae oe ee 
Frank A. Briggs, Cedaredge, Colorado— 
Lot 110, 1 stud ram lamb to Joseph A. Nielson, Eph- 
UN NIN seca nessvancalcs ane tari ans h on ie nnapsiee ie aCe MET 
Lot 123, 1 stud ram to J. . Hofmann, Montrose, Colo. 
Lot 140, 4 registered rams ~ Jack Kippen, Morgan, Ut. 
Lot 155, 10 range lambs to Milton Adamson, Pleasant 


400.00 
125.00 


175.00 
105.00 
63.00 
77.50 


31.00 
32.00 


100.00 
75.00 


36.00 
40.00 
55.00 
35.00 


400.00 
300.00 


170.00 
51.00 


70.00 
50.00 


60.00 
73.00 
60.00 











Price Per Head 
Grove, Utah 45.00 
Lot 163, 10 range lambs to Hatch Brothers Company, 























Woods Cross, Utah : 26.00 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon— 
Lot 112, 1 stud ram to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colo. 200.00 
Lot 124, 1 stud ram to Wes. Jamison, Santa Rosa 
California 100.00 
Lot 142, 5 registered rams to Sophie Nicolas, Montrose, 
lorado 70.00 
Lot 154, 5 range lambs to Fred Ludlow, Spanish Fork, 
Utah 3 60.00 
Lot 162, 5 range yearlings to John E. Aagard, Foun- 
eee 60.00 
Lot 166, 10 range yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, Salt 
Lake City, Utah .......... necwsensenennoenceevesssecsenseeseesensensensseees 60.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 111, 1 stud ram to Ralph R. Reeve, Hamilton, Colo. 250.00 
Lot 133, 5 registered rams to H. F. Dangberg Land & 
Livestock Co., Minden, Nevada ................--.-...-----20--+0+-+ 78.00 
Lot 152, 11 range yearlings to Thos. Adamson’s Sons, 
by Sg ea es ern ee erecmee 50.00 
Lot hey 10 range yearlings to S. M. Ercanbrack, Provo, nee 
c. NO Gurisen, Ovid, ida SLE IR EES Sele i 
Lot 109, 1 stud ram to Veo Brothers, Cimarron, Colo. 225.00 
Lot 122° 1 stud ram to Maurice Beck, Ovid, Idaho .... 75.00 
Lot 135, 5 registered rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber City, 
LRA TE ee eae ee 65.00 
Colorado A.&M. College, Fort Collins, Colorado— 
Lot 113, 1 stud ram to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colo 100.00 
Lot 125, 1 stud ram to Robert G. Nelson, Eagle, Colo. 100.00 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho— 
Lot = 5 range yearlings to Clarence Keller, oan, +“ 
Sse eisai ten dscanesemoamndcs 45. 
H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 114, 1 stud ram to South Summit F.F.A., Kamas, 
| ORR OEE ASAE ASR LNA EE CORN 100.00 
Lot ba 1 stud ram lamb to Elmer Frazier, Woodruff, - 
SESE AE CAAT NS PPR cts kath PS EN 5.00 
Lot 143, 5 registered rams to Jack Kippen, Morgan, Ut. 68.00 
R. W. Hoge & Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 107, 1 stud ram to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colo. 185.00 
Lot 120, 1 stud ram to Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Ida. 200.00 
Lot 144, 3 a rams to Olson Brothers, Spanish 
| Se eee ee eee 62.00 
Charles Aa Ee & Sons, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 138, 5 registered rams to Tom Powers, 205 2d Ave., 
Salt Lake A 65.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Sons, Junction City, Oregon— 
Lot 101, 1 stud ram to Robert G. Nelson, Eagle, Colo- 
RE ey eee rete ee ee ae 250.00 
Lot 116, 1 stud ram to Paul R. Heeney, Broomfield, Colo. 510.00 
Lot 127, 1 two-year-old ram to Robert G. Nelson, Eagle, 
II cee ie ae a snarnessnsencsnenaseecensnnstncensente 1,000.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon— 
Lot 104, 1 stud ram to Veo Brothers, Cimarron, Colo. 200.00 
Lot 119, 1 stud ram to Veo Brothers, Cimarron, Colo. 350.00 
Lot 129, 1 stud ram to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colo. 150.00 
D. P. Mac Carthy & Son, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 139, 5 registered rams to Sophie Nicolas, Montrose, 
MRI cei ett a eee ee ene Dect ichncines 65.00 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho— 
Lot 103, 1 stud ram to F. L. Stephan, Twin Falls, Ida. 250.00 
Lot 118, 1 stud ram to Charlie Read, Klamath Falls, Ore. 215.00 


Lot 131, 5 registered rams to Chas. F. Jacobs, Montrose, 
Colorado 115.00 


Mt. Hagegin Land & Livestock Company, Anaconda, Mont. 
Lot 132, 5 registered rams to Sophie Nicolas, Montrose, 


| EE ere Ae Re es re 85.00 
Lot 149, 10 range yearlings to A. P. Murdock, Heber, 

A Ee ie BIS eae ee Se 75.00 
Lot 158, 14 range yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, 215 

Exchange CR ee ene 75.00 
Lot 164, 14 range yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogden, 

i, RRR Re CE Re ee eee eee 75.00 
Lot 167, 14 range yearlings to Perry Land & Livestock 

Company, Salt Lake City, Uta 65.00 
Lot 169, 13 range yearlings to ane ‘Keller, Ogden, 

la seg ee a Sucka gseraann dussevsasies 60.00 

George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho— 
— 106, 1 stud ram lamb to Fitzgerald Brothers, Kamas, — 
“EI the SRE ae SEES, Sti DE SERN. oye eee 10. 
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Price Per Head 
Lot 153, 5 all lambs, to Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake 











City, » ae IRA lie et el ater 61.00 
A. Foster ma Hanna, Utah— 
Lot 145, 5 registered rams to Thos. Adamson’s Sons, 
Pleasant Re eee 50.00 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alta., Canada— 
Lot 146, 5 registered rams to H. F. Dangberg Land & 
Livestock ompany, Minden, Nevada .. =i 75.00 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 105, 1 stud ram to Robert G. Nelson, Eagle, Colo. 300.00 
Lot 134, 5 registered rams to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, 
Colorado 92.00 
Lot 148, 10 range yearlings, to Tim Butters, Fruitland, 
Utah . 60.00 
Lot 157, 10 range yearlings to M. R. W ilde, Croydon, Ut. 60.00 
Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho— 
Lot 147, 4 registered rams to B. Montoya & Son, La 
Ce eee a ee eee 75.00 
Lot 171, 1 stud ram to Robert G. Nelson, Eagle, Colo. 410.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 108, 1 stud ram to J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colo. 75.00 
a? ey 1 stud ram to Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, 
See eet aera ae ietigy ss eaebiasesicduhvaucsedoussisbencexsinance 50.00 
L. F “Winkie & Sons, Filer, Idaho— 
Lot 115, 1 stud ram to Veo Brothers, Cimarron, Colo. 200.00 
~<— =" 5 range lambs to Joseph A. Fawcett, Henefer, " 
60.00 
Lot 160, 5 range jambs to G. E. “Stanfield, ‘Weiser, ‘Tda. 55.00 





One of three pens of range yearling Hampshires, consigned by Mt. Haggin 
Land & Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana, that sold for $75 a head. The 
pen shown was purchased by A. P. Murdock, Heber, Utah; the other two by 
Lloyd W. Keller and Clarence Keller, both of Ogden, Utah. 


SUFFOLKS 


C. Allred & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 257, 5 registered rams to Rhea smcisaennanien Buffalo, 
Wyoming si is 55.00 
Bruce M. Barnard, ‘Dolores, Colorado— _ 


Lot 271, 10 range yearlings to David G. Smith, Salt 





Lake City, EES EN See ae Oe 64.00 
Lot 283, 9 “a yearlings to Rhea Heuermann, Buffalo, 
BS Se ere 61.00 
Bonida Farms, Idaho Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 218, 1 stud ram to Fields & Johnson, San Angelo, 
Texas BAECS SOE Re | BEER IY oe eee ene 85.00 
—— 253, 4 registered rams to Clyde Hatch, Woods Cross, ; 
ee SO ee 55.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 216, 1 stud ram to Jackson Brothers, LaJara, Colo. 175.00 
Lot 254, 5 registered rams to Steve Cholas, Paonia, Colo. 96.00 


Lot 270, 10 range yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
oS ee ee es ee 90.00 
Lot 282, 10 range yearlings to Clyde Hatch, Woods 
Cross, 1 Re AE ES ee A eee Oe ee 
Clarindale Stock Farm, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 


75.00 


Lot 204, 1 stud ram to George I. Spencer, Payson, Utah 270.00 
Lot 221, 1 ram lamb to Alex Crystal, Jr., Altonah, Utah 300.00 
Lot 241, 5 registered lambs to Jackson Brothers, LaJara, 
Colorado ..... eh 105.00 
H. L. —" & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 202, stud ram (Imported) to Dave Waddell, 
Amity, ee Le ie ee 750.00 
Lot 219, 1 stud ram (Imported) to Warren Cogdill, 
Slater, Colorado ....... 260.00 
Lot 233, 1 stud ram 1 (Imported) ‘to Robert Blastock, 
Filer, Idaho ... 250.00 


The National Wool Grower 
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Grower 





Price Per Head 


Lot 238, 1 stud ram (Imported) to Walter P. Hubbard, 
PE a eee eee ee er ae 
Lot 239, 1 stud ram (Imported) to University of Idaho, 
Moscow, 5 Eee ie at I he ae 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 205, 1 ram lamb to B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Ida. 
Lot 222, 1 ram lamb to Fields & Johnson, San Angelo, 
| EE EEA eee Uae eran Sa iP 
Lot 235, 1 ram lamb to S. E. Curry, Plainview, Texas 
Lot 246, 3 registered lambs to Parley Spratling, R.D. 1, 
Midvale, Utah 
ac Fm 5 registered lambs to Robert Blastock, Filer, 
aho 
Lot 269, 5 range lambs to Rhea Heuermann, Buffalo, 
Wyoming PSD le sey De Se Une anes See cee ee 
Lot hae 10 range yearlings to S. M. Ercanbrack, rune, 


Carl A. Greif, Uniontown, Washington— 


Lot 258, 5 registered rams to Clifford S. Richins, Boun- 
tiful, Utah 





Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah— 


Lot 252, 4 registered rams to David G. Smith, Salt 
Lake City, oy. RE EE RE ETP Bes Ae RE 
1 registered ram to David G. Smith, Salt 
Re CRU 
Lot 279, 8 range yearlings to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah 
Lot 287, 10 range yearlings to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah 
Charles Howland & Sons, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 201, 1 ram lamb to Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Calif. 
Lot 218, 1 stud ram to Liskey Brothers, Klamath Falls, 
0 ES. a ee Ee ae Reh ee 
Lot 251, 5 registered lambs to Rhea Heuermann, Buf- 
OR Se ea aes in re eee 
Lot 277, 8 range lambs to Rhea Heuermann, Buffalo, 
Wyoming 





Walter r. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon— 


Lot 203, 1 ram lamb to Warren Codgill, Slater, Colo. 
Lot 220, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho .... 
Lot 234, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho .... 


Kelsey & Turner, Burley, Idaho— 


Lot 206, 1 stud ram to Chas. R. Kippen, Morgan, Ut. 
Lot 223 1 ram lamb to Rulon S. Hocking, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 242, 5 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
NS EE Sere era ene en nee 

Lot 262, 5 registered lambs to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 
ville, Utah 

Lot 276, 5 range lambs to H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda 
EE ee ee eee a ee 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 


~ LN 5 range yearlings to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 





E.C, 4 ny Levan, Utah— 
Lot 212, 1 ram lamb to Jackson Brothers, LaJara, Colo. 
Lot 229, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 245, 5 registered lambs to Hugh P. Clark, possanstttnds 
NG ot ee ee. re ne 
8. P. Nielsen & Sons, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 208, 1 ram lamb to Edward Maurin, Snowmass, 
[gaat ened ae aiereanan cence tina 
Lot 225, 1 stud ram to Clifford Blonquist, Coalville, Ut. 
Lot 236, 1 stud ram to Jackson Brothers, LaJara, Colo. 
Lot 250, 5 registered rams to Alfred Rosa, 819 E. Wyeth, 
Pocatello, Oe A Ee re 
Lot 268, 10 range lambs to Orson L. Marsing, Price, Ut. 
W. S. O’Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 211, 1 stud ram to F. H. Davidson & Sons, Saratoga, 
Wyoming Ne BAR tities asset eta d SR pes eS eS 
Lot 228, 1 stud ram to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, Utah 
Lot 249, 5 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Springs, ee en re en's S18 5. Oaks 
Lot 274, 8 range yearlings to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah 
Lot 285, 9 range yearlings to Rhea Heuermann, Buffalo, 
Wyoming aE tie Je pe eee anes em aN 8 PRS 
Douglas Piggot, McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada— 
Lot 217, 1 stud ram to Marcus D. Nelson, Kemmerer, 
ER EE ea ae Ref a 
L. J. Predmore, Rupert, Idaho— 
Lot 255, 5 registered rams to Frank Gunn, Coalville, Ut. 
Lot 266, 10 range lambs to Robert Blastock, Filer, Ida. 
P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alta., Canada— 


Lot 259, 5 registered rams to E. W. Murdock, Sugar 
City, Idaho 
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Top pen of Rambouillet range rams: Five yearlings consigned by Nielson Sheep 


Company, Ephraim, Utah, and purchased by Williams & 
Montana, at $77.50 each. 


Pauly, Deer Lodge, 


Price Per Head 


William B. Shipley, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
Lot 260, 5 registered rams to David G. Smith, Salt 
Se 8 0 SEE eee reins eeeeee ee nee an nee 
Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 209, 1 ram lamb to Alex Crystal, Jr., Altonah, Utah 
Lot 226, 1 stud ram to R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah ........ 
Lot 247, 5 registered rams to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Springs, Idaho 
Lot 278, 10 range yearlings to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah 
Lot 284, 10 range yearlings to Edward M. Bown, Pro- 
vo, Utah 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 207, 1 stud ram to Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah ............ 
Lot 224, 1 stud ram to Chas. Howland, Cambridge, Ida. 
Lot 2438, 4 registered rams to Steadman Brothers, Salt 
eS RS a a eee nee a eae 
Lot 263, 3 registered rams to David G. Smith, Salt Lake 
iG ers — metrnresinneinnicecenteensnesinn 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California— 
Lot 214, 1 ram lamb to Warren M. Gilbreath, Monte 
PRIN | ONIN os asictrceinacapierucem ancien eden eaten toa cectearocecing 
Lot 230, 1 stud ram to Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah .............. 
Lot 237, 1 ram lamb to S. E. Curry, Plainview, Texas 
Dave M. Waddell, Amity, Oregon— 
Lot 240, 5 registered rams to J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah 
Lot 267, 9 range yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda 
ee ee oe Sa eee eee 
Lot 280, 5 range yearlings to Abe Hatch, Rangely, Colo. 
Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah— 
Lot 215, 1 stud ram to Marcus D. Nelson, Kemmerer, 
osc esses nonce cagritcories tinsesinigd assures 
Lot 231, 1 stud ram to Carl T. Cox, Cedar City, Utah 
< 244, a. registered rams to David G. Smith, Salt Lake 
RN OTM gc cccicatgaciectickin dnecbacepik ous sensei sc bauatee eens tees 
Lot a 5 eo er rams to Orson L. Marsing, Price 
Uta 


Lot 275, 10 range yearlings to Rhea Heuermann, Buf- 
falo, ‘Wyoming 


Ernest White & Thain White, Kalispell, Montana— 


- — 5 registered rams to Lester Oswald, Coalville, 


R. E. Winn, Nephi, Utah— 
Lot 210, 1 ram lamb to Jackson Brothers, —— Colo. 
Lot 227, 1 stud ram to Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah . 
Lot 248, 5 registered ram lambs to Hugh C. Clark, Na- 
throp, EE NT hr Mine Seren ee 
Lot 272, 10 range yearlings to Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho— 


Lot 298, 15 range lambs to G. N. Winder, Craig, Colo. 

Lot 296, 15 range lambs to L. & A. Bertagnole, 1755 

Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 

i — 15 range lambs to B. H 
ta 


. Stringham, Vernal, 


Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho— 
Lot 294, 10 range yearlings to Clifford S. Richins, 710 
N. 3d East, Bountiful, Utah ..... 
Lot 297, 10 range yearlings to W. D. Beers & Sons, § Salt 
Lake City, Utah ....... 


H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, aaa eeee” 
Lot 292, 5 range lambs to G. N. Winder, Craig, Colo. 


60.00 


330.00 
125.00 


90.00 
66.00 


70.00 
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Price per head 
Lot 295, 10 range yearlings to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, 
tah 





EE sind noc vadicnicstattoatige caea ona sedate aera 100.00 
Lot 398, 10 range yearlings to G. N. Winder, Craig, 
RE ere er ak ae eden, 80.00 
Lot 300, 12 range Jansen to R. C. Winder, Craig, 
ce RNa ten So aerate Dee er 80.00 





Top pen of five range yearling Columbias, consigned by Pete Thomas, Malad, 
Idaho, and purchased by Harold Wardell, Rangely, Colorado, $152.50 each. 


COLUMBIAS 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah— 


Lot 304, 1 stud ram to Harold Wardell, Rangely, Colo. 
Lot 318, 5 range yearlings to Wm. R. Thorley, Cedar 


120.00 


Oe. RECESS ROS REG eee anne lore SNe oe eed 80.00 
Stanley S. Brown, Troy, Idaho— 
Lot 309, 1 stud ram to J. A. Ririe, Magrath, Alta., 
NE es ls a eee te 150.00 
Lot 322, 5 range yearlings to Harold Wardell, Rangely, 
|” ite ar panied RO Oi et Ie RTTEOE tenet 85.00 


W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana— 


Lot 323, 10 range yearlings to Wm. R. Thorley, Cedar 
Cn | Eat Saeki etc SIS et ee SOS Re one 75.00 


Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 308, 1 three year old ram to Paul C. Murphy, Her- 





ph ee eee ee eee 145.00 
Lot 314, 5 registered rams to Fields & Johnson, San 
Angelo, TNO. eekiciccactean a casiigiatazacs ine ceuidciaretaednstaeseaatnseored 80.00 
Lot 317, as — yearlings to Earl Ludlow, Spanish 
FN OI a ice a oetedeeaiieeavcencoauien Wieuaatoacdss ones 80.00 
Eugene A. a, Helena, Montana— 
Lot 315, 5 registered rams to Fields & Johnson, San 
PRIN I cs svc sonia Sve vantawe yess seoeveseéeeousaoios oxesetaees 70.00 
Pine Tree Ranch, Savageton, Wyoming— 
Lot 324, 10 range yearlings to King —" Inc., Teas- 
INI oc eg arse tea arctan sss abd ta bass 56.00 
Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho— 
Lot 307, 1 stud ram to Rulon S. Wood, Cedar City, Utah 200.00 
Lot 318, 5 registered rams to Hugh C. Clark, Nathrop, 
RR Si othe ern ae eA 145.00 
Lot 316, 5 range yearlings to Harold Wardell, Rangely, 
CS EEE ee ae Se 152.50 
Lot 325, 5 range yearlings to J. H. Allen, Draper, Utah 150.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 303, 1 stud ram to Marcus Nelson, Kemmerer, Wy- 
ES Oe ne 0 Oe ne Cee oo 120.00 
Lot 311, 1 stud ram to Paul C. Murphy, Hermosa, South 
Dakota DORE Se ee EN Ch OT OE Neer oe oe Oe 130.00 
Ernest White & Thain White, Kalispell, Montana— 
Lot 310, 1 stud ram to D. B. Phillips, Driggs, Idaho ..... 155.00 
= — 1 stud ram to Eugene A. Johnson, Helena, Mon- . 
A EET ROS: HR Maia We nelle SON Sia 9 ieee OS 120.00 
Lot 312, 1 stud ram to Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho wae A Se Lek Eee ee Ee ee ee 100.00 
Lot 321, 5 four-year-old rams to J. H. Boyer, Coalville, 
Spee REISS SORE Tani RH a 50.00 
Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho— 
Lot 305, 1 stud ram to A. K. Barton, Manti, Utah ......... 200.00 
Lot 320, 5 range yearlings to L. W. Fitzgerald, Draper, 
RS er Si Se a ee 77.00 
Les Young, St. Anthony, Idaho— 
Lot 319, 5 range yearlings to Hugh C. Clark, Nathrop 
ERE ATER oe Se, NA EES OS ee 66.00 
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CORRIEDALES 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho— 


Lot 327, 1 stud ram to Edward E. Maurin, Snowmass, 


Price per head 


RES Se SRR, sie ea ede Reena ee 80.0 
Lot 334, 5 registered rams to J. D. Noblett, Cokeville, 

W yoming DS ag oe ea eal accasey cuca tpuansieuseneN inca she saleesotewe sia 35.00 
Lot 335, 5 registered rams to J. D. Noblett, Cokeville, 

Wyoming . _ 39.00 


d. bi Matthews, Burley, Idaho— 


Lot 328, 1 stud ram to Paul C. Murphy, Hermosa, South 
Dakota ee 60.00 


Lot 381, 5 registered rams to L. J. Peery, ‘Riv erton, ‘Ut. 40.00 
Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 
Lot 326, 1 stud ram to Paul C. Murphy, Hermosa, South 
I lakota a Sa ee a atc cagabcceyeieliae 125.00 
Lot 329, 1 stud ram to Paul C. Murphy, Hermosa, South 
EE AS BL SE 2 Aa a oe ee Saree 75.00 
Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho— 
Lot 333, 5 registered rams to Glen H. Rowe, Manti, Ut. 8.00 
COTSWOLDS 
A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah— 
— a 5 registered rams to Peter Minhondo, Geneva, 
Li NB rae SUN ene OA ns oa ne ie anne ee eee ee ee 57.00 


PANAMAS 


Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho— 
Lot 337, 10 range yearlings to B. H. Robison, McGill, 
oe Riis SES AN 5 HEE ie eet eee tee ee ee 87.00 
L ot 342, 5 range yearlings to G. N. Winder, ey * Colo- 


rado et 
Leiden & Brockie, “Muldoon, Idaho— | 


Lot 339, 5 range yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 

Springs, LS SERENE Soe SERINE eee ini eenerreeg eee 110.00 
Lot 344, 5 range yearlings to Fields & Johnson, San 

No SEE OEE eS ee Uae 75.00 
Lot 346, 10 range yearlings to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 

I I ae ceca aiden cae cans Caeciocuaasaaseeratbcesainaces 75.00 
Lot 347, 10 range yearlings to W. D. Beers & Son, Salt 

I FN soca escape cntasaven tes Wicoemeartne 82.50 
Lot 348, 10 range yearlings to W. D. Beers & Sons, Salt 

WMI Re NI 5g van Sudan diate a vaenncecesesiecsasdibeandisveune 76.00 
Lot 349, 10 range yearlings to L. L. Peterson & Son, 

PL SR 7 Sar acre oe ene 76.00 


Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho— 


Lot 341, 5 range lambs to J. H. Dickens Company, Wal- 
Id ge a ioc acasinuaicdsniccaesceoucs suns 50.00 


D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah— 


Lot 338, 5 range yearlings to B. H. Robison, McGill, 
I ee ee ri i A ed he 70.00 
Lot 343, 10 range yearlings to B. B. Burroughs, Home- 
dale, Idaho I a Ns Oa Da uwcigoty seiSian’ 60.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 340, 5 range yearlings to Fields & Johnson, San 
MMI NN ct canes dasa beateeccdes nconnk 150.00 
Lot 345, 10 range yearlings to R. C. Winder, Craig, 
I 102.50 
COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
F. R. Christensen & Son, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 351, 10 range yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, Foun- 
tain Green, , , Ee 50.00 
Mt, Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 350, 15 range yearlings to John Marakis, Price, Ut. 50.00 
Lot 352, 15 range yearlings to Ervol O. Olson, Salt 
Lake City, Li) ld OS Ee ee ea as 42.00 
Lot 353, 15 range yearlings to Alex Urie, Craig, Colo. 39.00 


Lot 354, 15 range yearlings to Alex Urie, Craig, Colo. 42.00 


LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah— 


Lot 356, 5 range yearlings to B. B. Burroughs, Home- 

dale, re eR ot See 55.00 
Lot 357, 10 range yearlings to B. B. Burroughs, Home- 

dale, I ete ee, 50.00 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 


Lot 355, 10 range yearlings to B. B. sitienadtils Home- 
UN I os nccetinstiecscrsicorsnecs . 45.00 


Grower 


The National Woo! 
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i e e Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, 
‘ad Ida 0 7 Silver Anniversar Oregon, sold the top Suffolk stud to 
Laidlaw and Brockie, Muldoon, for 
we $675. Average for the 16 head sold was 
00 Sa e $300.94. 
Top in the Hampshire yearling divis- 
00 ion was a pen of four at $60, sold by R. 
Pv enAl. interesting features made Lincoln, Murtaugh, and Bud Wilson, B. Beatty, Twin Falls, to Charles J. 
i the 25th anniversary of the Idaho Lewiston. Just, Firth, Idaho. 
m State Ram Sale outstanding. Outshin- Top sale in the Suffolk ram lamb pen Top sale in the Suffolk-Hampshire 
ing ev2rything in this sale at Filer, in- of ten classification was made by Laid- yearling pen of ten classification was 
| cluding the silver motif carried on the law and Brockie, Muldoon, to Kirk- made by T. B. Burton, Cambridge, to 
.00 cover of the catalog, was the high aver- patrick Brothers Company, Picabo, at Ervol O. Olsen, Salt Lake City, ‘for 
00 age of $73.81 paid for the 615 head sold, $100. David Bethune, Buhl, topped the $52. Mr. Burton also had the top pen 
$10.73 higher than last year’s sale aver- six to nine head classification, selling a _ of five, which sold to the Flat Top Sheep 
3.00 age. pen of six to the Noh Sheep Company, Company, Jerome, Idaho, for $65. 

In addition to the glistening silver Kimberly, for $42.50. In the pen of Robert S. Blastock, Filer, sold the top 
catalogs, Mel Claar added to the in- five classification, L. J. Predmore, Ru- pen of five Suffolk-Hampshire ram 
terest of the proceedings by awarding pert, received the top price of $87.50 lambs, to Wesley Cruickshank, Mon- 
bags of silver dollars to buyers and con- paid by Albert Helmick, Emmett. tour, at $80. 

7.00 signors at exciting intervals during the 
sale. By the time the sale closed, 200 FILER RAM SALE AVERAGES 
silver dollars had been awarded. T. H. 
Gooding, genial president of the Idaho 2 
_ Wool Growers Association, purchased Roses No. — Avg. Price No. Avg. Price 
7.00 ; : SUFFOLKS: 
the silver painted ram donated by T. B. Studs 18 $256.39 
od : 38 16 $300.94 
7.50 Burton, well-known Idaho purebred Range rams—yearlings 368 66.47 358 78.44 
breeder. One-half of the purchase Range lambs 121 43.28 116 55.51 
0.00 price, $200, went to a very worthy Average Total Suffolks Sold 507 67.68 490 80.28 
cause, the Purple Heart Club, and the 
5.00 other half was donated to the ram sale. HAMPSHIRES: 
: Studs 1 140.00 — — 
75.00 Dr. S. W. McClure gave some inter- Range rams—yearlings 37 45.40 40 45.38 
- esting reminiscences of past sales, com- Range lambs ee... _ 34.75 10 41.50 
-_ mended both the buyers and sellers Average Total Hampshires Sold 58 43.36 50 44.60 
76.00 who had contributed so much to the SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 
en success of the Idaho sale, and paid trib- Rinne ti~aealiibias “s sana a 
ii ute to Col. Earl Walter, who has cried Range lambs — 17 38.00 17 opal 
am | Resales ver since its nection, oil suf ampatne aaa 18 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, TOTAL FOR SALE 627 63.08 615 73.81 
70.00 also gave some brief and interesting re- 
ae marks, ; 
60.00 Speakers at the dinner meeting in 
Twin Falls after the sale were Merle 
50.00 Drake, Challis, who spoke on Taylor 
a Grazing problems; Congressman H. C. 
02.50 Dworshak; M. C. Claar, Secretary, Ida- 
ho Wool Growers Association; Edwin 
E. Marsh, Assistant Secretary, Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association; and Mrs. 
50.00 Merle Drake, President, Women’s Aux- 
a— iliary, Idaho Wool Growers Association. 
50.00 President Tom Gooding was toastmas- 
42.00 | 
39.00 Sale averages are shown on the table 
42.00 and highlights follow. 

Top in the Suffolk yearling pen of 

five classification was scored by B. B. 

Burroughs, Homedale. His rams were 
55.00 purchased by Jack Lane, Ketchum, at 
call $225 per head. Mr. Burroughs and T. 
van B. Burton, Cambridge, tied for first + us de Scee a = ide deh a neg 

place in the pens of ten classification at op pen of 5 in the Suffolk Yearling Classification at the Idaho Sale. B. B. Burroughs, omedale, 
45: | $135 per head, purchased by Delvin F. ete, (right) end Lane's foremon Jess Place (center) not Others above are Jack Lane's son, 
rower September, 1946 19 











Other Sales 


New Mexico Ram Sale 


HE New Mexico Ram Sale seems to 
be featuring interesting and original 
ideas at each sale. Last year, the ram 
sale committee featured certification 
in the catalog of wool length produced 
by the rams in the sale, on a 12-month 
basis. At this year’s sale in Albuquer- 
que, August 13 and 14, some of the rams 
were sheared in the ring before selling 
in order to determine fleece weight, 
length of staple and other character- 
istics. Apparently the scheme did no 
harm, because averages were up con- 
siderably compared to last year. 

Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
whose Rambouillets are noted for their 
quality, sold the top stud of this breed, 
a two-year-old, for $400, purchased by 
John Otto, Clayton, New Mexico. The 
21-months’ fleece taken from this ram 
weighed 40 pounds. During the first 
afternoon of the sale, eight stud rams 
were auctioned. Each of them was 
shorn in the ring and thereafter the 
fleece was measured and certified as to 
length of staple, grease weight and clean 
weight, the latter estimated by wool 
buyer judges. 


A total of 446 rams and ewes sold 
averaged $42.12. Last year’s sale aver- 
age was $39. Summary follows: 


8 Stud Rams . _..$153.00 
tL Coeriedaies: «............-.----cc..c. 53.17 
eS 26.75 
2S Tieenpenives .....-...2.2 55... 33.80 
12 Rambouillet Ewes ............... 60.00 


51 Purebred Rambouillet Rams 49.00 
258 Rambouillet Range Rams _.. 35.40 


San Angelo Ram Sale and Show 


Consignors of 446 registered and 
purebred Rambouillet rams received 
an average of a little more than $71 at 
the tenth annual San Angelo,Texas, 
Sheep Show and Sale, July 31. Last 
year’s over-all sale average was $84. 

Tally of the sale showed 22 stud rams 
averaging $253; 13 singles, not studs, 
$113.50; and 411 registered and pure- 
bred rams, $59. 

Grand champion Rambouillet ram 
sold for $810. He was bred and con- 
signed by H. I. Sims and son, Veribest, 
Texas. Little Kay Riley, four-year-old 
granddaughter of H. L. Moseley, Mill- 
ersview, Texas, was successful bidder. 
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The top pen of five rams, consigned by 
John Williams, Eldorado, sold for $205 
to Wiley Holland, Dryden. The cham- 
pion pen of ten rams, consigned by 
Claude Owens, Ft. Stockton, brought 
$100 per head. 


Col. Walter Britten was the auc- 
tioneer. 





Grand Champion Rambouillet Ram at the San 
Angelo Sale, purchased for $810 by Kay Riley, 
granddaughter of H. L. Moseley, Millerview, Texas, 
and bred by H. |. Sims & Son, Veribest. 


Oregon Ram Sale 


Over $22,000 changed hands at the 
20th annual Oregon Ram Sale in Pen- 
dleton, August 16. A total of 298 rams 
went through the auction ring, over 
which Earl O. Walter presided, includ- 
ing 156 Suffolks which averaged $78.49 
per head; 37 Hampshires, $39.93; 55 
Lincolns, $48.09; 44 Rambouillets, $124- 
66; and six Suffolk crossbreds, $50. 


Sponsors of the sale are the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association. Vic John- 
son, Pendleton, acted as sales manager. 
Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon, well 
known for his quality offerings in the 
National Ram Sale, topped the Oregon 
sale with a Suffolk stud at $175. Sec- 


ond high stud, also a Suffolk, was sold- 


by Glenn Cox, Philomath, Oregon, at 
$150. Dave Waddell sold a pen of four 
yearling Suffolk rams for $150 per head 
and this was also paid to the Cunning- 
ham Sheep Company, Pendleton, for 
two pens of 10 yearling Rambouillet 
rams. 


Other consignors included Floyd M. 
Edwards, Albany; A. I. Eoff, Salem; 
Floyd T. Fox, Silverton; Gath Brothers, 
Turner; Jim Hewitt, Richland; Kilian 
Schmidt, Beavercreek; J. J. Thompson, 
Salem; Eastern Oregon Livestock Ex- 
periment Station, Union; Clayton Fox, 
Imbler; Paul E. Knautz, La Grande; H. 
J. Sveckhart, La Grande; and John V. 
Withers, Paisley. 





Texas Delaine Auction 


At the third annual Wittenburg De- 
laine auction sale in Menard, Texas, 
August 2, a total of 141 registered De- 
laine rams sold for an average price of 
$55.64. Frank Wilhelm, Menard, paid 
the $200 top price for a ram consigned 
by Leonard Wittenburg, Lometa, Tex- 
as. Wilhelm purchased a total of nine 
rams for $1060 and in addition to the 
$200 top ram, his purchases included 
one ram at $180 and one at $170. 


Texas Goat Sale 


A total of $16,040 for bucks and §$2.- 
536 for does changed hands at Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas, on August 2 and 3. 
when the Texas Angora Goat Raisers 


Association held their annual sale. Dur- 


ing the two-day event, 158 No. 1 bucks 
were auctioned for an average of $81.75: 
76 No. 2 bucks averaged $38.25; and 
22 No. 2 does sold for an average of 
$27. 

G. A. Bonner, Leakey, Texas, sold a 
yearling “B” type buck to Adolph 
Stieler and Henry Schmidt for $500. 
Stieler runs more than 25,000 goats on 
his ranches. At a membership meeting 
of the association on August 2, Sam 
Cooper, Leakey, was named president, 
succeeding C. F. Briggs, Del Rio. 





Pocatello Ram Sale 


‘THE 20th annual Pocatello Ram Sale 

will be held at the union stock- 
yards at Pocatello, Idaho, on Sep- 
tember 28. This event is sponsored by 
the sheep industry’s organization of Ida- 
ho, the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and supervised by a ram sale com- 
mittee. 


The committee is composed of Robt. 
S. Blastock, Filer; H. L. Finch, Soda 
Springs; Dr. S. W. McClure, Bliss; and 
E. F. Rinehart, Animal Husbandman, 
Extension Service, University of Idaho, 
Boise, Idaho. 


This sale has, during the past 19 
years, continued to be a reliable source 
from which buyers of rams can be as- 
sured of seeing and obtaining the best 
rams from the most successful and 
prominent breeders of Idaho. As usual, 


this event is an all-breed sale, comprised 


of Suffolks, Hampshires, Suffolk- 
Hampshires, Panamas, Columbias 
Lincoln-Rambouillets, Corriedales and 
Romneys. 
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Director Ackerman s Report 


Executive Director F. E. Ackerman’s 
report to the American Wool Council 
Board of Directors on August 18 in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was especially inter- 
esting in that it highlighted the transi- 
tion now going on in the textile indus- 
try from a seller’s to a buyer’s market 
along with new features of the Coun- 
cil’s activities. Growers generally will 
find it instructive reading. 


HE first six months of 1946 have 

seen the transition of the wool tex- 
tile industry from a sellers’ market of 
critical scarcities to the well-estab- 
lished beginning of a buyers’ market. 
What shortages exist today in woolens 
and worsteds are represented by scarci- 
ties in particularly “wanted” types and 
qualities of fabrics rather than in lack 
of necessary yardage. There was, in 
fact, actual surpluses in certain weights 
and qualities of woolens confined at 
present to underquality, overpriced 
fabrics which an increasingly selective 
market refuses to accept. The short- 
ages are today confined almost entire- 
ly to the men’s wear clothing markets 
and are the direct results of restrictive 
price regulation of the O.P.A. as it 
existed prior to June 30th. 

The best figures available indicate 
that production of apparel woolens and 
worsteds for 1946 will approximate 
560,000,000 linear yards. This is about 
15 per cent greater than the maximum 
wartime production of 1944 and more 
than 40 per cent greater than the max- 
imum peacetime production of 1939, 
which amounted to approximately 
375,000,000 linear yards. At the pres- 
ent rate of production, it seems almost 
certain that the backlog of unfulfilled 
requirements of the buying public will 
be met by the end of 1946 and that 
thereafter the industry will not only 
meet, but will be able to anticipate, 
public demands even though they re- 
main at the present unprecedented lev- 
els, 

It is difficult at this time to determine 
with any accuracy how closely produc- 
tion of woolens and worsteds actually 
approximates continuing demand be- 
cause shortages in men’s apparel, the 
only spot where an actual scarcity 
exists, are primarily due to: (a) short- 
ages in rayon linings, cotton, cotton 
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pocketings, and other findings, and (b) 
shortage of labor in the garment manu- 
facturing industries. None of the gov- 
ernment wartime restrictions and reg- 
ulations, some of which are being car- 
ried over into the postwar period, can 
remedy this situation. They can serve 
only to confuse it and further to delay 
and reduce production of essential fab- 


rics, of apparel, and of other wool prod- 
ucts. 


industry Enters 
Competitive Stage 


The radical change in the balance 
between supply and demand means a 
return in the near future of the highly 
competitive conditions which are a tra- 
ditional part of the wool textile indus- 
try. 

The production capacity of the wool- 
en industry bids fair to be increased in 
the postwar period. Financially and 
in its technical equipment, the industry 
has reached a new peak of efficiency. 
Temporary shortage of labor is rapidly 
being alleviated and new techniques of 
volume production learned during the 
war period of intensive demand are 
being used to meet civilian require- 
ments. 


It is apparent that expert and eco- 
nomical production, styling, and mod- 
ern merchandising are already succeed- 
ing the fantastic wartime interval of 
yardage allotments by some mills on 
the guarantees of anxious customers to 
contribute advertising in return for 
critically needed materials. 

Only through the adoption of modern 
selling techniques, including brand- 
name identification at consumer buy- 
ing point, can the wool textile industry, 
and its suppliers, the growers of, and 
dealers in wool hold their markets. The 
synthetic fiber industries, through in- 
tensive programs of promotion, experi- 
ments and consumer education are leav- 
ing nothing undone to share in the great 
markets which have been traditionally 
dominated by wool. 

Production of rayon has doubled 
since 1941; new chemical fibers which 
were in their early stages of commer- 
cial development prior to the war must 
find markets. The fact that the rayon 
industry was unable to replace wool 


in military clothing because rayon was 
found to lack the essential qualities of 
wool will serve only to increase the vig- 
or of the industry’s effort to overcome 
with selling techniques the deficiencies 
of rayon as a substitute for wool. 


Wool enters the postwar period with 
a reputation more solidly established 
in a fabric-minded public than it has 
ever possessed. It will be more than 
misfortune to wool growers, dealers, 
textile manufacturers and distributors 
of wool products if this splendid founda- 
tion is not built upon, through continu- 
ous, intelligent and cooperative sales 
promotion. 


1946 Merchandising Program 


In anticipation of a quick return by 
the wool textile industry to its tradition- 
al highly competitive position not only 
within the industry itself but also with 
respect to the enormously expanded 
output of synthetic fibers, the Ameri- 
can Wool Council inaugurated an in- 
tensive program of education and infor- 
mation at the outset of 1946. The Coun- 
cil continued and expanded its pictorial 
fashion and business news service and 
initiated a Retail Training Course 
which is now being distributed to 5,000 
retail stores throughout the country. 


In keeping with its established policy, 
the Council has developed this postwar 
sales promotion program only after 
surveys and analyses have indicated 
clearly the character of the information 
most desired. The reception of the pro- 


gram has been widely commented up- 
on. 


Some Facts and Figures 


The Council inaugurated its Retail 
Training Course on June Ist with the 
publication of a directory of sources for 
information on wool products entitled 
“Know Your Woolfacts.” This direct- 
ory lists the various educational and 
promotional material being issued by 
the country’s wool textile manufactur- 
ers. 

This bulletin was followed by “The 
Saga of Wool,” an illustrated compila- 
tion of official utterances by medical 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Extension of C.C.C. 
Purchase Program 

HE United States Department of Ag- 

riculture announced on August 16 

that the program under which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation offers to 
purchase domestic wool has been ex- 
tended from November 1, 1946, to April 
15, 1947. Purchases will be made at 
the present price levels, which approx- 
imately equal the ceilings set up by the 
Office of Price Administration in 1942. 
The average price computed on a na- 
tion-wide basis is about 42 cents a 
pound. This extension, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says, will “apply 
more specifically to producers of pulled 
wool and of fall shorn wool in Texas 
and California.” The C.C.C., however, 
has authority to extend this program 
until June 30, 1947, and officials of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
feel confident that it will be continued 
to that date at least, if proper protection 
is not secured for the growers by Con- 
gressional act before April 15. 

The C.C.C. announced on August 16 
that, since the inception of the purchase 
program in April, 1943, to July 31, 
1946, it had purchased approximately 
1,100,000,000 pounds of domestic wool 
and sold approximately 593,000,000 
pounds. 


Wool Decontrolled 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
included wool in his list (published 
August 30) of agricultural commodities 
over which price control is not néces- 
sary for the time being. This, of course, 
will have no immediate effect on prices 
at which the C.C.C. is buying the do- 
mestic clip. 

Whether or not foreign wool is cov- 
ered by the term “wool” used in the 
list is not officially stated. Apparently, 
there is some confusion over whether 
or not the Secretary’s authority extends 
to prices on imported agricultural com- 
modities. However, the opinion is ex- 
pressed by some market writers that, 
under the new O.P.A. law, upward 
adjustment of maximum prices allowed 
on imported wools is required. If such 
is done, the belief is that foreign wools 
prices would soon exceed domestic 
wool prices which would undoubtedly 
make our own wools more attractive 
to mills. 

Of course, this may prove to be just 
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Wool Facts and Figures 


another of the numerous interpreta- 
tions of the new O.P.A. act, which 
seems to allow a great many. 

Wool fabric prices are still under con- 
trol, but the O.P.A. has increased the 
ceilings on base period fabrics. On those 
selling under $1.50 a yard, the increase 
is 15 per cent, and on those selling from 
$1.51 to $3.50 a yard, it is 10 per cent. 

The record established in the produc- 
tion of woolen and worsted goods dur- 
ing April, May, and June of this year 
leads members of the industry to be- 
lieve that decontrol of wool textiles 
should come in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. That supply is in balance with 
demand, except perhaps in the men’s 
wear field, is claimed by industrial lead- 
ers. Predictions are made by some 
manufacturers that decontrol in the 
woolen goods end of the industry could 
come by the end of this year, and that 
on worsteds about six to nine months 
later. Past history on O.P.A. activities 
makes it a little difficult to accept con- 
jectures of this type, although the new 
law does provide incentive to step up 
or maintain production at a level that 
will bring about decontrol. 


The Wool Market During August 


The increased activities in domestic 
wools, predicted by wool experts, act- 
ually developed during the month of 
August. 

Rumor that adjustment in domestic 
wool prices was coming retarded sales 
during the last week in July, but after 
price adjustments were made on Aug- 
ust 5, and it was found that they were 
limited to a reduction of 10 cents on 
shorn, burry wools (fine and half blood 
from 82 to 72 cents, clean basis, and 
medium wools from 77 to 67 cents) , and 
put the price of 1943 wools back to lev- 
els applying on all later clips, demand 
and sales of domestic wools moved for- 
ward. 


Impetus was given by the reductions 
to sales in California scoured and car- 
bonized wools and New Mexico scour- 
eds and defective types; also pulled 
wools. The raising of the prices on the 
1943 wools is regarded by some as hav- 
ing a “freezing” effect, since those wools 
have been pretty well combed over. 
However, some of them are said to com- 
pare favorably with the later clips on 
a revalued basis. 


After the C.C.C. announced the 
changes in its schedule, settling the 
previous uncertainty, original-bag bulk 
fine staple and average staple wools 
from the Northwest sold in good sized 
amounts; also graded fine staple, half 
blood and three-eighths wool from Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Col- 
orado were in demand. This is the first 
time this year, it is reported, that the 
three-eighths wools have moved in any 
volume. Large weights of staple Tex- 
as wools are also being purchased. 

Well-grown fine and staple territory 
wools are becoming scarce; some Bos- 
ton handlers have sold practically all 
their wools of that type; all of the bet- 
ter clip of fine grades from the eastern 
states, particularly cooperative hold- 
ings, have also been sold. 

During the week ending August 23, 
full ceiling prices were given for large 
quantities of fine Montana and similar 
wools of 64’s grade in the original bag 
at 97 cents to $1.02, clean basis. This 
business, the wool report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture says, is in an- 
ticipation of higher prices at the open- 
ing of the auction season in Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. 


Keen Interest in Fall Texas Clip 

Dealers are trying to tie up the fall 
shorn Texas wools before shearing, ac- 
cording to trade reports. “It seems,” the 
Commercial Bulletin of August 17 says, 
“that some of the prospective buyers are 
attempting to tie up warehouses on the 
fall wools. On the other hand, compet- 
ing interests are reported to be engag- 
ing individual clips where they can di- 
rectly contact the grower. Altogether, 
very active attention is being paid to 
the forthcoming clip.” 

This comes as close to “contracting” 
as is possible under the C.C.C. program. 
While some growers are being reported 
as being willing to sell the wool outright 
at a few cents off government prices, 
they cannot, of course, afford to accept 
prices prevailing on the open market. 


Less Wool 


The continuing decrease in wool pro- 
duction resulting from liquidation in 
sheep numbers is shown in the estimate 
of this year’s clip by the Department of 
Agriculture (printed in this issue). 
Arizona and Nevada are the only 
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western range states that show any in- 
crease in total wool production and then 
only in a very small amount. Severe 
drouths continuing in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona are causing heavy cull- 
ing of flocks and also the sale of breed- 
ing stock. 


United States Textile Industry 
Considered Tops 


A news summary issued by the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat on July 29 
reports that the Wool Textile Working 
Party of Great Britain has decided to 
send two small delegations to study the 
wool industry in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Sweden. “The decision to 
examine the wool textile industry of 
these three countries, which are among 
the most modern in the world,” the sum- 
mary states, “follows the policy of other 
working parties. Those of the heavy 
woolen clothing and hosiery industries 
have taken a similar course.” 


Executive Director Ackerman, in his 
report to the Board of Directors of the 
American Wool Council in Salt Lake 
City on August 18, (printed in this 
issue), cites some significant facts on 
the transition in the industry from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market. 


Foreign Affairs 


Despite the wishes of some foreign 
wool buyers, the Dominion auctions 
will open in Sydney, Australia, on Sep- 
tember 2. Postponement was asked 
because some of the buyers’ money was 
tied up in wool purchases not yet 
shipped, due to labor troubles, lack of 
shipping space, etc. It is reported now 
that such buyers will be permitted to 
cancel their credits on wool not shipped 
by August 31 or a later date, and will 
be given an option to take up the wool 
on which credits were canceled within 
three months at the original purchase 
price. 


Word has now been received by one 
Boston House, according to the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of August 17, that none 
of the surplus wools will be offered in 
the auctions before January and then 
only as demand warrants. The previous- 
ly announced procedure was that these 
surplus wools would be offered along 
with the current clips at the coming 
auctions. 


The concern of the United States 
dealers who handle foreign wools about 
how much of the Australian ‘wool or- 
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dered would be allocated to them and 
finally reach this country, is now prov- 
ing to be one of those bridges crossed 
too soon. A recent cable from the Au- 
stralian Wool Realization Commission 
indicates that 1,410,000 bales (about 
423 million pounds’ of greasy wool) had 
been allocated, or 94 per cent of the 
orders filed. About 60 million pounds 
remained to be shipped. About 18 mil- 
lion pounds of Australian wool ordered 
by the U.S.A. buyers this year was di- 
verted at their request to European 
countries during the year. 


Information received from London 
(Commercial Bulletin, August 17), 
based on a report issued by the Joint 


Organization as of June 30 this year, is 
to the effect that the British wool sur- 
plus was reduced by some 4 million 


bales, or 1,277,000,000 pounds during 
the 1945-46 season. 


Unexpected features of the demand, 
according to the J. O. statement, were 
the extent of U.S.A. purchases and the 
volume taken by France and Belgium 
“whose industries have staged a re- 
markably rapid recovery from the ef- 
fects of occupation.” The volume taken 
indicates a considerable stocking up for 
both current and future needs, accord- 
ing to the J. O. 








Shorn Wool Production, 1946 


HE quantity of wool shorn and to be 
shorn in 1946 is estimated at 298,- 
978,000 pounds, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics announced August 8. 
This production is 22 million pounds 
(7 per cent) below the shorn wool pro- 
duction in 1945. It is about 70 million 
pounds or 19 per cent below the 1935- 
44 average and the smallest production 
of shorn wool since 1927. 
The reduction in shorn wool this year 
was a result of the decrease in the num- 
ber of sheep shorn, as the average 


weight per fleece was higher than last 
year, above the average, and the high- 
est since 1933. The estimated number 
of sheep shorn or to be shorn this year 
is 36,836,000 head. This number is down 
3.5 million head or 9 per cent from last 
year and is 9.4 million or 20 per cent be- 
low the average. The estimated weight 
per fleece this year is 8.12 pounds, com- 
pared with 7.96 pounds in 1945 and the 
average of 7.98 pounds. 


(Continued on page 86) 








WOOL SHORN IN 1945 AND 1946 























Wool Production oes | Number sheep shorn 2/ 

% In- Weight per fleece 1 % In- 

STATE crease : crease 

crease || | or De- 

or De- crease 

i946 || 2 2 AS 1946 

10-Yr. Av. 3/ over || 2 o oo & 10-Yr. Av. 3/ over 

1935-44 1945 1946 1945 || = si 1935-44 1945 1946 1945 

Thousand Pounds Pounds " Thousands 

Ariz. 4,643 3,521 3551+ 9] 64 6.6 6.8 728 534 520— 2.7 
Calif. 23,637 20,408 17,584—14 7.0 6.8 7.1] 3,381 2,993  2,486—17 

Colo. 13,645 13,872 13,130— 18] 883 8.7 88 | 1,644 1,587 1,492— 2.9 
Idaho 16,872 11,825 10,867— 8.1] 9-4 9.4 9.6 || 1,799 1,258  1,132—10 
Mont. 29,133 23,958 22,234— 7.2]} 9.3 9.0 9.6 || 3,142 2,662  2,316—13 

Nevada 5,896 4,540 4,564+ 5 8.2 8.3 8.5 719 «49547 587— 18 

N. Mex. 15,799 13,797 12,240—11.3 || 7:7 8.1 8.1 | 2,044 1,708  1,504—11.9 
Oreg. 14,262 8,387 6,962—17 8.8 8.7 8.5 | 1,622 964 819—15 

S. Dak. 11,902 11,087 9,650—13 8.3 7.8 8.2] 1,426 1,422 1,188—16.8 
Texas 75,185 79,151 76,830— 3 7.9 78 7.9 || 9,598 10,095 9,751—13 
Utah 19,770 17,901 17,7683— 8] 88 9.0 9.3 | 2,234 1,989 1,910— 4 
Wash. 5,530 3,488  3,147—8 9.1 8.9 88 606 386 356— 8 

Wyo. 30,903 25,631 25,360— 1 9.6 9.5 10.0 |) 3,221 2,698  2,5836— 6.1 

WEST 267,177 237,016 223,882— 5.5]| 8.8 8.23 8.44132164 28,798 26,542— 7.8 

(13 States) 

U. S. 368,571 321,017 298,978— 7 7.98 7.96 8.1246,198 40,337 36,836— 9 








1/For Tex. and Calif. the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and 


lamb during the year. 
3/Preliminary. 


2/Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 
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“Bad Lands’ Into 


Vision and resourcefulness in the rebuilding of various 
kinds of abandoned and unproductive lands may pay 
dividends. The return of such “‘bad lands’ to profit- 
able use is equally important to producers and to us at 
Swift & Company. Because “‘what helps agriculture 
helps all of us.” Here is a story of such vision. Here 
is an example of one man’s initiative. 

Like a farm torn up by a giant’s plow, 600 acres of 
Illinois strip mine land stood bare. It was apparently 
worthless. That was in 1938. Today those once-bare 
ridges are knee-deep in grass and clover. Each rugged 
acre makes more than enough grass for one steer. And 
it’s getting better each year. 

The year after the land was mined for coal, a few 
volunteer sweet clover plants took root. They flour- 
ished in the lime-rich soil. Byron Somers of Canton, 
Illinois, who farmed adjacent land, noticed them. He 
bought the “bad land” for $5 an acre. With a hand 
seeder, he walked the ridges and sowed sweet clover. 
Tne next year he had a good stand. This added some 
nitrogen and humus to soil already rich in phosphorus 
and potash. Further seeding of a grass-legume mix- 
ture is done each year by airplane. Brome grass has 
got a start, and now his pastures will be even more 
productive. In addition to grass, plenty of drinking 
water for the cattle is held in the little valleys. 

Since being returned to usefulness, this land has 
averaged a net profit of $7 an acre each year. Similar 
Illinois land has recently sold for $25 an acre. 

This is only one example. Every state has unpro- 
ductive lands. Many other men have returned them to 
use—and profited. Huge areas still offer a challenge 
and an opportunity to American producers every- 
where. Your opportunity, too, may be indicated by 
such a little thing as sweet clover growing on aban- 
doned land. 
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Soda Bill Sez: 


.-.- He who aims high, shoots ahead. 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 
INDIVIDUAL SWISS STEAKS 


3 to 4 pounds round Y2 cup lard 

steak (cut 2 inches 2 onions 

thick) 2 cups cooked tomatoes 
Salt, Pepper 1 cup flour 


Cut steak in serving size portions. Season meat and place 
on well floured cutting board. Cover with flour and pound 
with meat hammer or edge of heavy saucer. Continue to 
turn, flour and pound meat until all flour is taken up. Brown 
sliced onions in lard in heavy skillet. Remove onion and 
brown steaks on both sides. Place onions on top of meat. 
Add tomatoes. Cover and bake slowly in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) 2% to 3 hours. Diced vegetables may be cooked 
in with the meat during the last half hour. Serves 6 to 8. 
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‘You BET There's Competition 


|Recently I spoke to a meeting of 
livestock producers. When I had 
finished talking, the chairman asked 
if any persons in the audience 
wanted to ask questions. Immediately one live- 
stock man stood up. “Is there any competition 
in the buying of our livestock?” he asked. Natu- 
rally, my answer was, ‘‘Yes.”” I went on from 
there to an explanation... 


One of the best evidences of competition is 
found in United States 
Government figures. They 
show that there are more 
than 3,500 meat packers in 
the United States. Also 
there are 22,500 other com- 
mercial slaughterers of live- 
stock. Surely this means 
much competition. Of 
course, Swift & Company 
does not come in competi- 
tion with every one of these 26,000 slaughterers 
at every point at which it buys livestock. How- 
ever, there is no place in the United States but 
what Swift & Company does come in competi- 
tion in the buying of livestock with one or more 
of the 26,000 slaughterers. 


Here’s another fact about 
competition. At practically 
all markets in the country 
there are order buyers. 
During a year they buy for 
up to hundreds of meat 
packers. Noindividual buys 
for several hundred on any 

He buys for plants in one day. But when the 
many parts of the country Meat packers whom they 

represent need livestock, 
these order buyers are out competing with Swift 
& Company and every other buyer in the market. 

The foregoing are just two examples of the 
many to be found indicating the ever present 
competition in our business. 





26,000 slaughterer 
compete for livestock 


EM. Simp son, 


Agricultural Research Department 
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Good Meat 





Geography of Meat Production and Consumption 


The United States by rail is approximately 3,000 miles 
from East to West. It is about 2,000 miles from North to 
South. Not all of its 1,934,326,280 acres produce agri- 
cultural products. Neither do all of its square miles have 
the same number of people. The western part, including 
the Corn Belt, is the great food producing area. The East 
is the section in which most of the people live. 
Approximately two-thirds of the livestock is produced 
west of the Mississippi River. Approximately two-thirds 
of the people live east of it. More specifically, about one- 
third of the people live in the area from Pennsylvania 
northeast into New England. Thus there is a great dis- 
tance between the producers of livestock and the con- 
sumers of meats. This makes it necessary to have national 
concerns like Swift & Company in the slaughtering of 
livestock, processing, handling and selling of meats. The 
products handled by meat packers average to move more 
than one thousand miles from producer to consumer. 


OUR CITY COUSIN 











City Cousin ran away 
When he heard 
the farmer say, 
“Tomorrow will be 
thrashing day.” 











Cull your ewes now to save feed and boost profits. Keep 
only good producers, the ones that raised one or more 
thrifty lambs last spring. Market those with poor fleeces, 
excessive wrinkles, broken mouths, jaws of uneven length, 
or unsound udders. 


NION STOC s 
Swift & Company ciicaco 9, tunis 


It’s extra care that cuts shipping fever losses among feeder 
cattle. Vaccination also will produce a measure of im- 
munity. After cattle reach the feedlots, provide them 
with shelter from cold winds and rain. Give them light, 
bulky feeds such as whole oats and roughage. Cattle fall 
easy prey to shipping fever when they are run down, due 
to fatigue, exposure, or irregular feeding. If animals do 
fall sick, isolate them promptly and call a veterinarian. 





More Beef From Less Feed 
Nevada Bulletin No. 162 

Nevada experiments indicate it is particularly advan- 
tageous to ranch owners if calves are born at such a time 
and grazed in such a way that they develop into feeders of 
satisfactory selling weights at the youngest possible age. 
The bulletin advocates ranchers planning their breeding 
season so that calves are born during the months of 
March, April, and May. Calves born during these 
months usually are of sufficient age and maturity to wean 
before winter sets in. During the winter months it is 
suggested they be fed all of the good “tame” grass and 
clover hay they will clean up without waste. They should 
be placed on good range in the summer and on irrigated 
pasture during the fall. Then they will be ready to mar- 
ket as feeders at 17 months of age. Under these condi- 
tions, they are held on the ranch only one winter and may 
be expected to weigh from 700 to 750 pounds. 

When calves are born in other than the spring months, 
alargepercentageof them must befed on theranch through- 
out two winters before they make satisfactory selling 
weights. Records show that cattle carried on the ranch 
for two winters have reached an average of 27 months of 
age at selling time and weigh approximately 875 pounds. 
Even though these cattle are practically a year older than 
seasonally bred cattle, they average only 150 pounds 
heavier than the younger animals. This is because calves 
born late in the year make only a poor start when winter 
sets in. 

The most rapid as well as the most economical gains 
are made by younger animals. Gains gradually decline as 
cattle approach mature ages unless they are placed on 
extensive feeding rations. 





a * 2 NUTRITION 


Is OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * % * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


Markets for Week Ending August 10 


GALABLE receipts for the week of 

225,000 head at 13 principal mar- 
kets (including Ogden) were consider- 
ably larger than for the previous week. 
Washington and Idaho spring lambs 
figured prominently in the supply. 
Good and choice slaughter spring lambs 
sold from $19 to $23 at corn belt mar- 
kets, with the majority at $20 to $21.50. 
Good and choice 105-pound yearlings 
with fall shorn pelts reached $18, while 
other good and choice yearlings sold 
down to $15. Good and choice shorn 
aged ewes sold for slaughter at $5 to 
$7. Load lots of 114- to 121-pound west- 
ern ewes sold on a Missouri River mar- 
ket for $6 to $6.25. Good and choice 
Washington and Idaho new crop feed- 
ing lambs, some weighing as high as 85 
pounds, sold to feeder buyers at $16.75 
to $17.50. 


Week Ending August 17 


Spring lambs from Colorado, Wyom- 
ing and Montana appeared on major 
markets during the week, supplemented 
by supplies from Washington and, of 
course, Idaho. Lambs lacking in fin- 
ish were in narrow demand by slaugh- 
terers and many of these were pur- 
chased by feeder buyers. Slaughter 
spring lambs declined $1.50 to $3 while 
slaughter ewes sold mostly 25 cents to 
$1 lower. The market for feeding lambs, 
however, was strong, going up in some 
instances as much as 50 cents. Good 
and choice native and western slaugh- 
ter spring lambs sold from $17 up to 
$21.65, but by the end of the week, most 
were selling from $17.50 to $19. Good 
and choice 91-pound Washington lambs 
brought $20 in Chicago and several 
loads of Colorados brought $21 at Den- 
ver early in the week. Medium to good 
spring lambs sold from $14.75 to $19.50 
at western and corn belt markets, while 
common kinds brought $10 to $15. Good 
and choice 100-pound Montana yearl- 
ings sold as high as $16.25 at South St. 
Paul and a top of $15.75 was paid on 
this class at Chicago. Most good and 
choice shorn slaughter ewes sold from 
$4 to $6. Most good and choice west- 
ern feeding lambs sold from $16.50 to 
$17.25. A few choice loads brought up 
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to $17.50. Medium and good 46- to 
64-pound southwestern feeding lambs 
sold from $13.50 to $16.25. Yearlings 
and two-year old blackface breeding 
ewes reached $15 per head and solid- 
mouth whitefaced breeding ewes sold 
from $10.50 to $11 at St. Joseph. 


Week Ending August 24 


This might be termed the week of 
“utter confusion.” Announcement on 
August 20 that price controls on meat 
would be re-imposed influenced a big 
price break at many markets. Most of 
the losses were restored by the end of 
the week, however, following an- 
nouncement August 21 that controls 
would not go on immediately and that 
lamb and mutton carcasses would come 
back under control September 1. 


At Ogden, shipments were cut down 
around the middle of the week until 
definite word was received on price 
control. After a decline and sharply 
lower bids, prices came back $2 on 
lambs to complete the week $1.25 to 
$1.50 higher than the previous week. 
At the close of the week the bulk of the 


good and choice Idaho spring lambs 


sold at $19.50. Feeding lambs were 
about 50 cents lower, with good and 
choice kinds selling at $16 and some up 
to $16.50. Good and choice shorn ewes 
with No. 1 and 2 pelts sold up to $6.35, 

At Denver, good and choice slaughter 
spring lambs topped during the week 
at $19.50. They started out at this price, 
lost ground, and then recovered it to- 
ward the end of the week. Other grades, 
however, closed more than $1 lower in 
instances. Good and choice ewes, most- 
ly with No. 1 pelts, sold from $5.50 to 
$6. Unsettled conditions in the slaugh- 
ter market restricted demand for feed- 
ing lambs, with good and choice kinds 
sealing around 75 pounds, dropping 
from $16 early in the week, to $14.50 
late. 

At Omaha, during the first three days 
of the week, native spring lambs suf- 
fered a decline of $3.75, with westerns 
about 50 cents lower. Good and choice 
native and western slaughter spring 
lambs early in the week brought $18.50; 
by Wednesday, westerns were selling 
at $17.75 to $18 and natives $14.50. 
Slaughter ewes sold at $5.75 down dur- 








Prices and Slaughter This Yeor and Last 


Total U. S. ‘Inspected 
Slaughter, First Seven Months .... 


Week Ended 

Slaughter at 32 Centers 

Chicago Average Lamb Prices astinal 
Good and Choice ............ 
Medium and Good 


“1946 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Choice, 30-40 pounds . 
Good, 30-40 pounds ........... 
Commercial, All Weights 








Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—July 


Average live weight (pounds) 
Average yield (per cent) . 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—J uly 


Cattle _... 
Calves .... 
I he eS) 
Sheep and Lambs ........ 


* in addition to this, producers received : a 4 subsidy of $ $2. 15 ‘for lambs | over 90 pounds 


and $1.50 for 65 to 90 pound lambs. 
**Ceiling Prices. 


1945 
12,139,644 12,397,598 
fet ast August 24 August 25 
Swen, 226,999 330,846 
$ 19.08 $ 14.01% 
le te 16.48 12.80* 
ww 42.80 26.50** 
aie. 40.90 25,00*# 
ae 32.20 23, 00*# 
a a 89.5 
45.8 46.6 
14.35 12.29 
1,239,000 1,050,000 
aS 542.000 482.000 
nig 3,863,000 2,752,000 
Ca 1,783,000 1,742,000 
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ing the week and western feeding lambs 
dropped 75 cents to $1, selling at $16.50 
to $17.25. 

At Chicago, good and choice native 
and western spring lambs bulked at 
$18.25 to $19.75. Good and choice na- 
tive and western shorn slaughter ewes 
topped at $7, with medium to good 
kinds at $6 to $6.50. 

Spring lambs at Ft. Worth topped 
during the week at $15.50; ewes, $6.50. 
Medium and good feeder lambs closed 
the week at $11 to $12.50 after selling 
earlier at $13.50. 


Week Ending August 31 


As we go to press (August 29) good 
and choice lambs are selling at Ogden 
from $18 to $18.50. Early in the week 
they were selling there at $17.35 and 
after a 10-cent drop Tuesday, went up 
about 75 cents. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Good and choice slaughter ewes 
sold there at $6.25 to $6.50 and good 
and choice range feeding lambs, up to 
$16.40. 

At Denver during the first four days 
of the week, good and choice slaughter 
spring lambs topped from $19.50 to 
$20.50. 

At Chicago, good and choice spring 
lambs dropped from a $22.50 top early 
in the week to a $19 top on Thursday. 
Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
sold there mostly at $8.25 to $8.50. 


E.E.M. 





Twentieth Annual 


POCATELLO RAM SALE 


UNION STOCKYARDS 


SEPTEMBER 28 


SATURDAY, 9:45 
A Proven Source for the Best of Good Rams 


750 RAMS 


Hampshires, Suffolks, Suffolk-Hampshires, Panamas 
Columbias, Lincoln-Rambouillets, Corriedales and 
Romneys 


“Strictly a Breeders’ Sale’’ 








GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 
pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 

1304 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 


S-S EWE MARKER 
DURING BREEDING SEASON 
Write for free catalogue of sheep ‘s 
supplies 
SHEPHERDS SERVICE 


2229 Brentwood Denver 15, Colorado 


























Chicago 


THE change from a controlled market 

to open and free trading and back 
again to another period of federal re- 
striction has brought about an unparal- 
leled situation in all the markets, re- 
sulting in a very uneven and erratic 
demand for lambs and sheep. The threat 
of a ceiling on prices kept feeders in a 
jittery mood and slowed up the demand 
for replacements in the feed lots. 

All through the month the market 
has been on an uneven and unsettled 
basis with fluctuations broad due to 
temporary weakness or strength in the 
demand. Early in the month $21 to 
$22 took a large percentage of the good 
lambs, with quotations grading down 
to $15 for a common class with poor 
pelts and lacking meat quality. Culls 
were sorted out down to $10, but the 
general run of lambs of fair market 
value sold at $19 to $21. Most of the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 























Sell at 
OGDEN 


== 


Where the buying demand 
from all directions assures 
you of the HIGHEST prices. 


Where you can sell near- 
est to home and be satisfied 


with results. 
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You'd be surprised—actually shocked—if you could 
take a look under the hides of many animals han- 
dled in the course of every-day operations at a 
processing plant. 

This “show” in the cooler is mighty revealing. 
This is the proving ground—here under the eyes of 
experienced meats men each carcass stands upon its 
own merit. You’d be “let down” to see otherwise 
high quality carcasses hanging in the cooler with 
chops, steaks or roasts missing—wasted meat—just 
because of bruises that could have been avoided. 
Bruised meat is inedible and must be cut out; trimmed 
carcasses or cuts are lowered in value. Each year 
that runs into millions of dollars—an indirect loss 
to the livestock producer. 

A blow with cane, whip or club, jamming through 
narrow gates, or other rough handling, may leave 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 











no external evidence of damage. But with the hide 
off, the carcass in the cooler tells the story. You'd 
find that livestock is truly a “handle with care” item. 

This, again, is a job for all of us. Right now the 
world looks to us for — in meeting unprecedented 
food requirements. Reducing the waste from live- 
stock bruising is another way we can work together 
for greater service within the Livestock and Meat 
Industry. 


a: a: a 
WILSON & Co. | 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago + Kansas City + New York 
los Angeles ° Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Albert lea + Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 
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month lambs coming from the farm 
areas in the Central West were uniform- 
ly good in flesh and met with a fair de- 
mand from both packers and shippers. 
Around the middle of the month there 
was a sharp dip in prices, with top rest- 
ing at $19.65 and many selling at $18 
and $19. The big packers were un- 
usually bearish and the main support 
came from eastern shippers. Later in 
the month demand improved consider- 
ably from all sources while the supply 
dropped sharply. This developed more 
competition and brought the top to $23, 
the highest price on record and topping 
the record by 70 cents, paid in April, 
1918. This price improvement was at- 
tributed partly to the runaway mar- 
kets for both cattle and hogs incident 
to the threatening price recontrol. With 
the top for lambs fixed at $19* by the 
O.P.A., producers coming to this mar- 
ket are not feeling very happy over the 
prospects with feed far above the aver- 
age in cost and the expense of handling 
materially increased. Most contracts 
in the West for lambs to feed this fall 
have been made at $14 to $14.50, ac- 
cording to federal reports, and many 


*See page 6 for statement on ceiling finally 
set. 


Middle West farmers say the fixed price 
by the government does not give 
enough latitude. The latest statistics 
show that the number of lambs con- 
tracted to be fed is about the same as 
last year but now that the ceiling is 
known predictions are that demand will 
be less active. 

Thus far this year about 500,000 few- 
er lambs have been marketed at 20 
markets than during the same period 
of last year. 

During the month demand for light- 
weight ewes has been strong and active, 
and prices moved up to a more attrac- 
tive level. A large number of ewes 
came in from the Northwest, indicat- 
ing a closer culling of flocks than usual. 
Early in the month most good ewes 
were selling at $6.50 to $7; then prices 
moved up to $8 and $8.50 with a few 
specialties at $9. In relation to the 
number of lambs, the supply of ewes 
was unusually large. Many common 
and heavy-weight ewes sold at $5 to $6 
during the month with culls out at 
$4.50 to $5. There was a good call for 
breeding ewes with not many on sale. 
A few lots went out late in the month 
at $8 to $8.75. Yearlings found a good 
outlet most of the month at $16 to $18 


with those of commoner quality at $13 
to $16. The supply was small. 
Frank E. Moore 





Groom Them Now! 


HIS is a good time of the year for 
sheep growers and breeders to plan 
exhibits and groom choice sheep and 
lambs for the large stock shows and 
fairs to be held this fall and winter. 
Some of these shows could not be held 
during the war, but most of them are 
back again this year. 

Not only is valuable prize money of- 
fered at these shows, but the exhibitor 
also has the honor and satisfaction of 
displaying animals that contribute to 
the improvement of the sheep industry. 
It is increasingly important that grow- 
ers strive to improve their flocks and 
raise animals which will yield the high- 
est possible production. Improved 
flocks spell more profitable production. 

Several of these shows are listed be- 
low and details covering various class- 
es, exhibits and premiums offered can 
be obtained from the following: 

Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon, October 5- 
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Ship Your Next Consignment To Sioux City 
Thousands Of Other Livestock Producers And Feeders Dol 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“HOME MARKET FOR THE GREAT NORTHWEST” 


Have You Tried 
Sioux City? 


It Will Pay To Avail Yourself Of The 
Fine Facilities and Excellent Selling 
Services Offered By One Of The 
Largest Terminal Livestock Markets 
In The Country. 
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DEMAND FOR 


: ee per capita consumption 
of meat in the United 
States has varied from year 
to year with a high of 163 
pounds in 1908 and a low of 
116 pounds in 1935. Obviously 
it would be helpful to live- 
stock producers if it could be 
determined just how much 
meat the consuming public 
wants and is willing to pay a 
reasonable price to get. 

It does not seem probable, 
however, that an exact and 
stable figure exists. Demand 
varies from time to time and 
an amount of meat which 
might be adequate at one time 
might be too much or too lit- 
tle at another time. 

Research reveals there is a 
close association between the 
total amount of money which 
people receive (the national 
income) and the amount of 
money which they will pay 
for meat. On an average they 
will spend for meat about 5 


to 6% of their income. The 
percentage is highest in 
years of low income—when 
most of their money has to 
be spent for essentials—and 
lowest in years of high in- 
come when luxuries get a 
larger portion. In 1941—be- 
fore rationing and ceiling 
prices interfered with free- 
dom of markets—the national 
income was approximately 97 
billion dollars and _ people 
spent 5.7% of their income 
for meat . In 1908 when their 
income was only about 20 
billion dollars they spent 
6.75% for meat. Of course 
the 5.7% in 1941 meant very 
much larger expenditures in 
actual dollars than did the 
6.75% in 1908 but because of 
the huge variations in nation- 
al income the _ percentage 
comparison gives the best in- 
dication of what to expect. 
A study of the past makes 
it evident that the livestock 


MEAT 


and meat industry—produc- 
ers, packers and retailers— 
can do themselves the most 
good by cooperating actively 
and effectively, first in pro- 
moting greater appreciation 
of the importance of meat in 
the diet, and second, in build- 
ing good will for themselves 
and their product. The ad- 
vertising done by the retailers 
and meat packers is directed 
toward the first objective 
The second objective depends 
on the degree of understand- 
ing, respect and cooperation 
existing among the retailers, 
packers and producers. No 
one of them can continuously 
benefit at the expense of oth- 
ers. If one benefits, all bene- 
fit. They are like three men 
in a boat. 


_Mbsilarcol. 


President 











ARMOUR and Company 








12, 1946. (Write Walter Holt, Wilcox 
Building, Portland.) 

American Royal, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, October 19-27, 1946. 

Second Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, November 
15-24. (Write Carl L. Garrison, 690 
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Market Street, Room 615, San Francis- 
co 4.) 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, November 30-December 7. 
(Write William E. Ogilvie, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago.) 

National Western Stock Show & 
Wool Show, Denver, January 10-18, 
1947. (Write John T. Caine, manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Denver 16, Colo.) 





Fue Momorsam 
B. H. Heide 


B H HEIDE, general manager of the 

°”"~* International Live Stock Ex- 
position, and widely known to several 
generations of stockmen throughout 
the United States and Canada, died at 
his home in Chicago on Saturday, Aug- 
ust 3. 

Dean of livestock show managers, he 
had been associated with the Interna- 
tional ever since the first exposition in 
1900. Mr. Heide became secretary- 
manager of the International in 1907 
and served in that capacity through 
1941 when the International closed on 
December 7, the night before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 


From a Westphalia, Germany, farm, 
Mr. Heide came to this country with 
his parents as a small boy, became as- 
sociated early with the Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company in Chicago, 
and rose to the post of secretary to the 
general superintendent, and then to 
that of secretary-manager of the Inter- 
national. 

His management of the International. 
of course, speaks for itself, but probably 
not so well known are his services to 
agriculture in general. With the late 
E. C. Meredith, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the Wilson Cabinet, and a group 
of other interested parties, Mr. Heide 
helped organize the 4-H Club move- 
ment, and remained one of its most en- 
thusiastic supporters. He also organ- 
ized the National Committee on 4-H 
Club Work and was one of its directors 
until the time of his death. 

He also served on the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture for twelve years: 
was a member of the Illinois State Fair 
Board for sixteen years and its presi- 
dent for four of those years.: 

Mr. Heide’s contribution to agricul- 
ture was summed up most fittingly by 
Mr. Lloyd Burlingham at his funeral: 

“The friends of Mr. Heide need not 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Why the Champion Mineral Supplement 
Is Chosen Again and Again 


By Breeders of Champions! 


... Complete Minerals to fit the needs of each ( 
type animal in different localities bring results Gam 
at far less cost than one or a few minerals 
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: George Nance, Randall County, Texas, Selects New “Made-to-Measure 
as- 
— . e . 
tock Mineral Supplements for His Grand Champion Herefords 
cago, 
) the “We feed your Cattle Range Mineral in eral supplements. are easy to feed and reduce waste from 
1 to blocks to our registered range cows, and Few ranchers will take a chance on “sim- washing or blowing. 
nter- are much pleased with the calf crop,” re- ple” minerals that may cost far more in the 3. A Trained MoorMan Man helps you use 
ports G. E. Nance, Randall County, Texas. end than a complete balanced mineral ra- them correctly and economically. 
onal. We get much better and stronger calves tion. Nor will they risk feeding the same Feeding MoorMan minerals gives your 
than we did before we fed it. It is a pleas- mix to different kinds of stock. Thousands a ttl = todo tial 
ably ure to report to you that the Nance Ranch fi ; l 1 pain ails artan, Bovey orascingy the oti 
“ dal ng ta a am alee eee now feed mineral supplements the Moor- best. Why not start this more profitable 
es bis eek: Meieadiiie A slice lads ie Man made-to-measure way, because feeding method today? If a MoorMan Man 
late St a: Sh _ aca aa 1. They are mixed with prescription ac- hasn’t already called on you, let us know. 
‘icul- sitet si lc i curacy —‘‘made-to-measure’’— a differ- Just write to: Moorman Manufacturing 
‘roup Records like that of the Nance Ranch ent formula to fit the needs of each type Co., Quincy, Illinois. 
I ide have been established all over the range animal. 
os country by other ranchers, as our files 2. They can get them in the 
10Vve- could easily show. And letters tell us they form most convenient to Get Magazine, 
st en- give full credit for their outstanding feed- use — 50 Ib. blocks, or the 
rgan- ing success to MoorMan’s complete min- new granular form. Both Feed Facts or Range Facts 
4H oP FE Mt Be 
ctors - - a 
’ Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Illinois K-9 
Pa Please send me facts on how made-to-measure 
State = pep supplements will produce better results 
at less cost. 
ears; 


] Check here for free copy of valuable Feed Facts 











Fair _| or Range Facts. Check one. [] Farmer. Rancher. 
roll MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS [_] Have MoorMan Man call on me. 
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; cic picensimetinnnanctinnicahtiabesiag . ikea 
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eral: country. Good earnings— chance for advancement. Pay while in train- o Feeder pee A Seaiiae — 
d not ing. Check coupon for full information leading to personal interview. Check here if interested in good paying job es 
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SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Middleville, Mich. 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 

Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 

California 
— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 

t 


a’ 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
aho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Rarms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 











RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
~~ qualities are a notable feature. 

ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San gelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant. Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo. Texas 


Experiments 
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In Memoriam 


(Continued from page 30) 


concern themselves in erection of a 
monument to perpetuate his memory. 
There is a Heide monument already 
erected, high, and shining toward the 
heavens. Every stock farm where 
flocks and herds have been bettered by 
the show yard honors his name. Every 
4-H’er who has known the work of Mr. 
Heide does better work in the memory 
of this great man and therefore me- 
morializes his life. 

“And near at hand is a material mon- 
ument—the Coliseum of the great Inter- 
national. So long as the magnificent 
structure shall stand, so long as fine 
Americans exhibit their animals there, 
so long as 4-H Club boys and girls 
march joyously over the tanbark, so 
long will the spirit of our good friend 
look smilingly down on that scene, best 
loved by him. The International Live 
Stock Exposition, so long as it shall en- 
dure, is a monument to the contribu- 
tions of B. H. Heide.” 


William E Ogilvie, who assisted Mr. 
Heide in the management of the Inter- 
national for the past 20 years, has been 
named acting manager of the 1946 
show. 


1946 Lamb Crop 


HE United States 1946 lamb crop is 
estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at 26,110,000 lambs, or 6.7 
per cent and 1,887,000 smaller than the 
1945 crop of 27,997,000 lambs. The 
1946 lamb crop is 11.2 per cent and 
3,138,000 head smaller than the 1944 
crop of 34,707,000. This year’s crop is 
the smallest since 1927. 

The 1946 lamb crop in the 13 western 
range sheep states was about 6 per cent 
smaller than the 1945 lamb crop and 8 
per cent smaller than the 1944 crop 
and is the smallest western lamb crop 
since 1935. 

The report estimates the 1946 west- 
ern lamb crop at 17,594,000 lambs 
saved, or a decrease of 1,157,000 lambs 
from the 1945 crop of 18,751,000 lambs, 
and 1,540,000 below the 1944 crop of 
19,135,000 lambs saved. 

The reduction in the western lamb 
crop is due to a 9 per cent reduction 
in breeding ewe numbers during 1945. 
Lambing percentage (lambs saved per 
100 breeding ewes on hand January 1, 
1946) this year is 84 per cent compared 
with 81.4 per cent in 1945, 78.9 per cent 
in 1944, and the ten-year (1933-44) 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 
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ST roe 


CHEMURGIC corporarion 


HEAD = OFFICE 


RICHMOND CALIFORNIA 





Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


N! 











1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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average of 79.5. The 1946 western 
lambing percentage is the third highest 
of record, being exceeded by 85.2 per 
cent in 1941 and 86.8 per cent in 1926. 
Favorable weather conditions during 
the winter and spring resulted in high 
lambing percentages and small ewe 
losses in the western states. Lambing 
percentages were smaller than last year 
in Arizona, Washington, and Texas, 


STATISTICS BY STATES, DIVISIONS AND THE UNITED STATES— 
1944, 1945, and 1946—-(All numbers in thousands, that is, add 000) 








with the same percentage in California 





as in 1945. In all the other 9 western 

range states, lambing percentages were A 

higher than in 1945, and above average. Tradition in 
Heavy reductions in ewe numbers Westen 

resulted in a 27-year record low number 

of lambs saved in New Mexico, Ari- Hospitality 


zona, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
California. This year’s lamb crop in 


A Hotel famed for fine food, 
Montana is the smallest since 1927, al- 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 





Breeding ewes, 1 yr. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


LAMB CROP DOCKED 
















































































STATES old and over, Jan. 1 Percent of ewes Sap eben, ee eee 
Numbers January 1 Number Docked 

— S006 §«€©6©1006 61088 1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 

Arizona* 478 415 402 79 «680 0=— 79 376 = -382—ts«83:16 THE ORIGINAL 

California 2,188 2,021 1,698 86 91 91 1,882 1,839 1,545 Seif Piercin 

Colorado 1,500 1,425 1,840 79 88 95 1,185 1,254 1,273 

Idaho 1,309 1,178 1,041 103 104 107 1,848 1,225 1,114 

Montana 2,740 2,411 2,025 84 81 86 2,302 1,953 1,742 

Nevada 516 501 486 78 75 85 402 3876 413 

NewMexico 1,551 1,467 1,283 67 68 74 1,035 995 947 

Oregon 1,007 886 762 89 89 94 896 789 716 

So. Dakota 1,471 1,236 977 81 84 91 1,186 1,037 890 

Texas 6,464 6,862 6,579 7 77 % 4,589 5,284 4,934 

Utah 1,948 1,845 1,790 77 85 1,519 1,421 1,522 

Washington 359 298 283 107 110 106 "384 «= 328-~—Ss 300 BRANDS 

Wyoming 2,708 2,491 2,267 7 77 83 2,031 1,918 1,882 MORE SHEEP 

Total 13 

Western States 24,239 28,086 20,988 _-—=—78.9 81.4 84.0 19,185 18,751 17,594 PER GALLON 

Total 35 ; 

Native Sta*-- 10.468 9.321 8.256 = 96.6 99.2 108.1 10,113 9,246 8,516 

U.S. Total 34,707 32,857 29,189 84.3 86.5 89.5 29,248 27,997 26,110 


*Includes Indian-owned sheep in Arizona and New Mexico 
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COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons). $2.95 at yourdealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper's Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 

Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Engh Sol coo PER'S 
tim Dipping 
Sheep POWDER 


September, 1946 












so the smallest since 1935 in Wyoming 
and South Dakota. In Colorado, Utah, 
and Nevada the current lamb crop is 
larger than 1945 due to high lambing 
percentages. 






SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 

able in black, red, green. Recommended 

and sold by leading wool associations. 

For sale also by dealers or direct from 

ae . ae William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
ox.X, c/o National Wool Grower 1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

iS) c v 
508 Pacific National Life Bidg., Salt Lake City 1.1 tee 40 years “The Standard Brand of the West’ 





DO YOU NEED A GOOD 
RANGE SHEEP FOREMAN? 


Have had many years’ experience on range and 
ranch, and am capable of taking complete charge. 
Address 
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Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Phenothiazine © 


tect Yo 
Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 


for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Dicniens, Chmeinee 


Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes. 
Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 
O.M. FRanKLtin Serum COMPANY 


¥ 
a DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH EL PASO 
Pes 















Be Your Own 
Animal Care Expert! 
Study up on the authentic 
information in the com- 
plete Franklin catalog— 
80 pages. Illustrated. Free 
from your local Franklin 

tf or write to your 
nearest Franklin office. 







MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 
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Back again! 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 
with HORSE SHOW & RODEO 


OcT. 5-12 


Yo) Bae Weel sackel. 
19 Shows in One 


pA (- Eleven acres under one roof. Ex- 
: hibits of pure-bred Livestock, Dogs, 
Poultry, Pet Stock, Wild Life, 4-H 
Club.and Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Work; Manufactured and 
Land Products; also Combined 

Horse Show and thrilling Rodeo. 

Large Premium Lists. 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 




















FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 




















When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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The early lamb crop, lambs which 
usually move before August 1 and 
make up about 20 per cent of the west. 
ern crop, was about 8 per cent smaller 
than in 1945. The largest decrease was 
in the strictly early lambs of Cali. 
fornia and Arizona, with smaller early 
lamb crops in Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Texas. Early lambs de. 
veloped well, despite dry feed condi- 
tions in Arizona, Texas, and California 
The early lambs from California and 
Arizona went largely to California 
slaughter outlets. The early lambs 
from the Northwest are moving a little 
early, showing good weights and finish, 
Texas early lambs have moved in a lit- 
tle larger volume than in 1945, with a 
large spring and summer movement of 
old crop lambs (yearlings) . 


The late lamb crop got away to a 
very good start, with lambs showing 
good gains in the northern areas. Dry 
range feed made unfavorable condi- 
tions in Arizona, New Mexico, and the 
northwestern part of the Texas sheep 
country. Sheep ranges are generally 
good in the Northwest, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, and high sections 
Low ranges are dry in Utah, Nevada, 
western Colorado, and parts of south- 
ern Idaho. July rains gave some relief 
to dry conditions in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


The heavy marketings of ewes 
through 1945 resulted in a continued 
decrease in the inventories of breed- 
ing ewes. Breeding ewe numbers in 
the 13 western sheep states on January 
1, 1946, were 20 per cent smaller than 
on January 1, 1942. The decrease in 
breeding ewes in the 12 western sheep 
states, excluding Texas, from 1942 to 
1946 was nearly 26 per cent. 


The holdings of ewe lambs continued 
below replacement needs even on the 
reduced inventories of breeding ewes 
In the 13 western range sheep states, 
3,482,000 ewe lambs were held from 
the 1945 lamb crop, compared with 
3,313,000 ewe lambs from the 1944 lamb 
crop, 4,363,000 head from the 1943 crop, 
4,863,000 lambs from the 1942 crop 
and 5,690,000 head from the 1941 crop 

The 1946 lamb crop in the 35 native 
states of 8,516,000 head is 730,000 head 
or 8 per cent smaller than the 1945 crop 
of 9,246,000 lambs and 13 per cent or 
1,597,000 head below the 1944 crop of 
10,113,000 lambs. The native lamb 
crop is the smallest since 1926. Breed- 
ing ewes in the native states decreased 
about 11 per cent during 1945 and are 
down 21 per cent from two years ago. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The Auxiliary 


Colorado Activities 


(ENTHUSIASM for the organization 

was evidenced on every hand at 
the recent annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Wool Auxiliary—enthusiasm for 
the organization, its purposes, and its 
program for the coming year. Meeting 
at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver, 
July 22 and 23, members were opti- 
mistic about successfully completing 
an ambitious program and enlisting the 
aid of all wives and daughters of wool 
growers in the work. 

The necessity of building the mem- 
bership was recognized as the greatest 
problem now confronting the auxiliary. 
A resolution was adopted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to work out a plan 
for that purpose, the committee to con- 
sist of one member each from local 
chapters; it also advocated creating ad- 
ditional local chapters and admitting to 
membership in the state auxiliary wom- 
en who wanted to join but had no chap- 
ter in their home community. 


Further business of the meeting in- 
cluded suggested revisions in the con- 
stitution and by-laws, presented by 
Mrs. Allies, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Revisions, and accepted unani- 
mously. 

Mrs. Mike Hayes, retiring president, 
discussed the purposes of the auxiliary 
—to aid the industry in the promotion 
of lamb and wool—and the need for 
local chapters in successfully carrying 
out the program. She also announced 
that an Advisory Committee, consisting 
of the retiring president and two mem- 
bers appointed by the new president, 
would be at the disposal of all chapters 
and their officers. It will be one of the 
duties of this committee to draw up an 
outline for chapter organizational work, 
and when possible, to assist personally 
in such organization. 

Mrs. Hayes stated that, although in- 
creased membership would be the main 
project for the coming year, they will 
also continue to sponsor the 4-H Club 
girls in the clothing departments of the 
schools, awards being made through 
the Colorado A.&M. 4-H Club agent. 

Eighty-two enjoyed the auxiliary’s 
luncheon held during the convention. 
Mrs. Mike Hayes, retiring president 
and toastmistress for the occasion, an- 
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Mrs. Mike Hayes, retiring Colorado Auxiliary president, and Mr. Hal Renolett, “The Mile High 
Farmer” program director of KOA at the microphone. At the table from left to right, Mrs. Verva Bowen 
of Rifle; Mrs. Dan Hughes, Montrose, National Auxiliary Vice President; and Mrs. Eugene O'Connor of 


Nathrop, newly elected Colorado president. 


nounced that this was by far the largest 
attendance ever recorded and that it 
foretold a postwar renewal of interest 
in auxiliary activities. 

One of the features of the occasion 
was the presentation of a lovely wool 
blanket to Miss Elsie Solomon of Tim- 
nath, Colorado, a prize given her by the 
auxiliary for the best woolen garment 
made by a 4-H girl and displayed at the 
state fair last year. 

Miss Jackie O’Keefe made her mar- 
ket broadcast, which is transcribed and 
broadcast at 6 to 6:30 a.m. each morn- 
ing, at the luncheon. The weather man 
explained weather predictions, and Hal 
Renolett, “The Mile High Farmer,” in- 
terviewed the president, who intro- 
duced the new officers. Then he inter- 
viewed about fifteen ladies from vari- 
ous parts of the state, bringing out the 
promotion of wool and lamb and other 
interests pertaining to the sheep indus- 
try. This part of the program was 
transcribed and was presented Wed- 
nesday morning on the regular “Mile 
High Farmer” broadcast. The Denver 
Union Stock Yards Company also had 
four platters made of this broadcast 
and sent to local stations throughout 
the state, to be used as fill-in 15-minute 
programs, so that all localities might 
hear this broadcast at a more desirable 
time of day. These radio stations have 


agreed to broadcast these platters at 
any time the local chapters wish to hear 
them at their fall meetings, or if needed 
for organizing new chapters. 

These platters state the purpose of 
the auxiliary—“Promotion of wool and 
lamb”; the objects of the auxiliary, “To 
study the sheep industry,” “sponsor ed- 
ucational projects,” and “social activi- 
ties”; facts concerning the sheep indus- 
try brought out in interviews, etc., also 
our projects and aims for the coming 
year, including the necessity for a larg- 
er membership in our state auxiliary. 
The subject matter is very interesting 
and, of course, all those on the program 
enjoy hearing themselves on the radio. 

“We are of the opinion,” states Mrs. 
Hayes, “that this method of reaching 
the buying public as well as the sheep- 
men’s wives, will greatly help in the 
promotion of wool and lamb, and would 
like very much to see the other aux- 
iliary states follow this program for the 
coming year. The Director of Agricul- 
ture at the leading broadcasting station 
will be glad to cooperate with you in 
this matter, or the farm director of any 
station (they have different titles in 
the different states). These programs 
can be broadcast from time to time, 
either from the local chapters through- 
out the state or direct from your state 
headquarters, bringing the well- 
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wearing woolens to the public atten- 
tion, and also the lusciousness of lamb. 
These programs could be put on reg- 
ularly or at least three or four times a 
year, and this we intend doing this year. 
There is no charge for the service, and 
no expense to the auxiliary as these 
farm directors are paid by the radio 
stations. In our state Mr. Renolett 
travels the state, contacting the produc- 
ers in the agricultural country and live- 
stock country direct, with interviews 
and facts. These contacts are made on 
platters (records) and sent direct into 
Denver for use the following morning. 


“T do not believe that any of the states 
have used this service up to date and 
think it would be a well-followed pro- 
gram for all the auxiliaries of the wool 
growers. It would certainly serve to 
keep wool and lamb and its by-products 
before the buying and consuming pub- 
lic. Colorado would be glad to have 
the cooperation of other states and their 
farm directors of their radio stations.” 


Arrangements for the luncheon were 
made by the Denver Auxiliary, Mrs. W. 
H. Hilbert, chairman. All arrange- 
ments were made to give the out-of- 
town ladies their time free so they 
could attend the committee and’ busi- 
ness meetings and also the men’s meet- 
ings. 

The men’s meeting the first day of 
the convention was addressed by Mrs. 
Hayes, retiring president, and by Mrs. 
Eugene O’Connor, as a delegate at the 
National Convention last January. 

Officers elected for the coming year: 
Mrs. Eugene O’Connor, Nathrop, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Louis Visintainer, Craig, 1st 
vice president; Mrs. Mack Jolley, New 
Castle, 2nd vice president, and Mrs. 
John B. Allies, Montrose, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Mike Hayes 


Texas Work 


‘HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion met in regular quarterly session at 
the Women’s Club in Sonora on June 
20. 

The president, Mrs. Worth Evans, 
called the meeting to order and Mrs. E. 
E. Sawyer gave the opening prayer and 
Mrs. Rip Ward of Sonora gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Mrs. Lance Sears of 
Maryneal responded. 

The membership committee reported 
four new members: Mrs. T. R. Spence, 
Mrs. Josh Ewing, Mrs. Lee Faweett, 
and Mrs. Floyd Earwood. 
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Mrs. Mark Brown, chairman of the 
ways and means, reported that the sta- 
tionery showed a fifty-dollar profit. 

Mrs. J. T. Johnston, chairman of 
home demonstrations, reported that the 
home demonstration clubs co-operated 
with A.&M. in teaching the uses of wool. 
There is a project on now in the home 
demonstration clubs featuring the mak- 
ing ef wool comforts from wool raised 
in Texas. A motion was passed to give 
three prizes—first, $15; second, $10; and 
third, $5 to the H.D. Club having the 
most wool comforts. 


Mrs. Roderoosky of Kerrville gave a 
most interesting talk on weaving and 
showed some beautiful examples of her 
work. There was a general discussion 
of the possibility of setting up weaving 
stations to promote the use of wool and 
mohair, A motion was passed to have 
the president appoint a committee to 
investigate the feasibility of weaving as 
a definite project for the auxiliary to 
sponsor. Mrs. Quillen of the Witte Mu- 
seum, San Antonio, spoke briefly of the 
weaving done at the museum. 





Utah Board Meets 


HE board members of the Utah Wool 

Growers Auxiliary completed defi- 
nite plans for the coming winter’s work 
in a meeting in Salt Lake City on Aug- 
ust 2. 

Mrs. S. I. Greer, head of the wool pro- 
motion work, presented a sample set of 
rules to govern the wool sewing contest 
to be launched at the beginning of the 
school year in many of the Utah high 
schools. The Auxiliary has adopted 
the slogan “Make this a Woolen Christ- 
mas,” and many useful and lovely gift 
suggestions were displayed by board 
members. Local chapters plan to hold 
similar displays in the various com- 
munities of the state. 


Mrs. D. R. Seeley, meat promotion 
chairwoman, presented many excellent 
suggestions for putting over a lamb 
cooking demonstration in schools, in 
clubs, and other organizations. Also, 
many new and tempting lamb recipes 
were exchanged by board members. 


Mrs. Jim Allen, who has charge of 
the Auxiliary booth at the state fair, 
presented a sketch and plans for the 
display this fall. 

Many valuable suggestions were also 
submitted for study by the Auxiliary 
this winter. One favorable one was 
that of range grasses, in connection with 


which an interesting lot of material was 
presented, including mounted speci- 
mens and pamphlets from the Forest 
Service and Agricultural College. 
Mrs. J. T. Murdock, 
President. 





Shorn Wool Production 


(Continued from page 23) 


Production of shorn wool in the “‘na- 
tive” or “fleece” wool states is estimated 
at 75,096,000 pounds from 10,294,000 
sheep, with an average fleece weight of 
7.30 pounds. In 1945 the production 
was 84,001,000 pounds from 11,544,000 
sheep, with an average fleece weight 
of 7.28 pounds. Production in 1946 was 
the smallest since 1926 for these states, 
It was below last year in all of the im- 
portant “fleece” wool states except Wis- 
consin and Tennessee. Production at 
commercial feed lots also was smaller 
than last year. 

In the 13 western sheep states (the 
11 western states and South Dakota and 
Texas), shorn wool production is esti- 
mated at 223,882,000 pounds, compared 
with 237,016,000 pounds in 1945. The 
1946 production is the smallest since 
1927 and about 61 million pounds below 
the peak production of 284,557,000 
pounds in 1941. The number of sheep 
shorn and to be shorn is set at 26,542,000 
head, about 2% million head (8 per 
cent) under last year. The average 
weight per fleece was 8.44 pounds. Last 
year it was 8.23 pounds. The number 
of sheep shorn was below last year in 
all of these states. Production was down 
in all states except Arizona and Nevada, 
where higher average weights per 
fleece more than offset the decrease in 
the number shorn. The average 
weights were up from last year in all 
states except Washington and Oregon. 
Wool production in Texas is above the 
average, with the number of sheep 
shorn still at a fairly high level. The 
Texas clip is expected to reach 76.8 mil- 
lion pounds, down 2.3 million pounds 
from last year. The estimates for Tex- 
as and California include an allowance 
for fall shorn sheep and lamb wool. The 
allowance for Texas is 9,292,000 pounds 
this year, compared with a production 
of 9,864,000 last year. For California the 
allowance is 2,448,000 pounds, compared 
with 3,063,000 last year. 


The table gives the details on shorn 
wool production for the 13 western 
states. 
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Public Domain Conference 
(Continued from page 9) 
interference in the use of their ranges and 
herds. 

The complete report of this Central 
Nevada Committee will, of course, re- 
ceive consideration of the Standing 
Committee in its study. 


Dan Hughes on Taxes and 
Private Ownership 


“If we get private ownership,” Mr. 
Dan Hughes stated in the conference, 
“we will have to get it with a solid front 
and not a divided front. Personally, I 
would like to see private ownership. I 
do not know who started the movement 
that politicians and bureaucracy can do 
a better job then business men and live- 
stock men and farmers. I don’t believe 
itis right..... If we are going to get 
by with private ownership, we have got 
to formulate a definite plan. Certainly 
we don’t want to propose by our action 
that we favor private ownership and 
then have a law passed which will per- 
mit state ownership. I am afraid that 
is what will happen unless we have a 
definite plan on it. 


“We don’t want to propose private 
ownership and have Congress enact a 
law which would permit homesteading 
on all these lands, and yet that is what 
a lot of people in Congress have in mind. 

“There is also a tremendous acreage 
that I don’t believe any one is going to 
want to own, and it would be a serious 
mistake to give that to any individual 
unless he is going to take care of it, 
fence it, improve it; etc. The only rea- 
son for private ownership is to get bet- 
ter production out of the land, and I 
don’t think the individual would get 
any materially increased production 
from some of this land.” 


Mr. Hughes further stated: 


Gentlemen, we sit around and holler about 

taxes, and we have a right to holler about 
taxes. We discussed taxes somewhat here 
yesterday. I want to give you two actual 
occurrences. 
_ I was going back in the records in check- 
ing a tax sale certificate and this was way 
back. The records were down in the base- 
ment of the courthouse. We had to go down 
there to get them. Halley ran one of the 
big sheep outfits in Montrose. Their total 
tax, I think this in about 1895 or 1897, 
was $65. The Hotchkiss boys ran the larg- 
est cattle outfit in our area in those days. 
Their taxes were raised one year from 
fifty-some odd dollars to $65 dollars, mak- 
Ing a total raise of about $15 in one year; 
and they seriously discussed selling out their 
cattle and going out of the business. 
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We people have asked for these things 
and we the people have to pay for them. 
Taxes are our biggest burden. My own 
opinion is that the taxing situation is going 
to make it practically impossible for a young 
man with ability to work and ambition to 
get ahead, to do what a lot of us have done 
in the past, and I don’t like to see it. 


I think high taxes mean a low standard 
of living. They sap initiative and that is 
one of the worst things that can happen to 
a country. There isn’t any material reason 
why Europe couldn’t at least approach our 
standard of living except for the tremend- 
ous number of governmental officials the 
old countries have. In our country, the 
bureaus have arisen and have been expand- 
ing for years and we are fast approaching, 
if we haven’t already reached, the same 
point. We sit around and discuss bureaus 
and we don’t like what they do. 


We don’t like the extreme regimentation 
that is placed upon us by the Forest Service. 
Now there isn’t any difference in human 
nature. If we leave the Grazing Service 
alone, they will soon equal the Forest Serv- 
ice. If we ask the government to do this 
building of our reservoirs, build our fences, 
build our trails, we will have to pay for it. 

Over in our country one of the federal 
bureaus agreed with the farmers up in one 
of the parks to build their local farm ditches 
for them, and the farmers accepted the 
agreement. Two things happened that year 
that were very unfortunate. The boys were 
on a 40-hour week and were living twelve 
miles from the park where they were going 
to build the ditches. Many hours were lost 
in going back and forth up there. They 
didn’t get the ditches cleaned—I should have 
said clean ditches instead of build ditches— 
and this happened to be a short water year 
and they didn’t get water for their first cut- 
ting of hay because of the slowness of the 
federal bureau, and there wasn’t any water 
for their second cutting of hay. 


I am not talking about any particular in- 
dividual or bureau, I am reminding you that 
human nature runs the same in all. If we 
want to ask the government to do this and 
do that for us, we have got to send the mon- 
ey back to Washington for it to be returned 
back to us in Utah, Colorado, or Nevada, or 
wherever you are, and a large percentage 
of that money is going to be eaten up in that 
process of being sent from the local area to 
Washington and back again. 

It has been the opinion of the National 
Advisory Board Council that your local dis- 
tricts, your local users, your individuals, or 
if you use it in common, you as a group, 
should do all this trail building, all this 
fence building, all this reservoir digging 
yourselves—spend your own money for 
what you want. 

The Federal Government should liberalize 
the proposition so that you are permitted to 
spend your money for improvements on the 
public lands, and you should have a long 
tenure on that until we get private owner- 
ship. 

Now what the National Council proposes 
is that we keep grazing fees as low as pos- 
sible, that we keep the personnel of the Graz- 
ing Service as low as possible, and when we 
want something done, if it is possible, we 
do it ourselves and for ourselves. 


J. Elmer Brock on Fees 


J. Elmer Brock, former president of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation , said, among other things: 
“The first and most important purpose 


of this meeting, as I understand it, is to 
arrive at some method of putting these 
lands into private ownership at the 
earliest possible date. Pending, that, 
we don’t want to give up any of the ad- 
vantages we have under the Taylor 
Grazing Act; and while we are getting 
these lands into private ownership, I 
think it is commendable that we pursue 
a policy of improving the administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Act as we go 
along...... I think we should definitely 
oppose any increase in fees. There are 
two reasons why: One is that the ac- 
ceptance of any increase in fees is an 
admission on our part that we feel rath- 
er weak toward getting private owner- 
ship of the lands, and it will intensify 
the opposition of passing these lands to 
private ownership. The second..... 
is the fact that the grazing fee or forage 
charge on the livestock industry today 
is fixed in the most highly competitive 
market in the world, the competition of 
the stockmen themselves. They are 
paying all the traffic can bear. 


“If you increase the grazing fee in 
the Taylor districts, you have got to take 
it away from the earnings of private 
lands or state lands or one of the other 
fifty-eight remaining land agency in- 
dustries which affect the livestock in- 
dustries. Now, bear that in mind. You 
cannot increase grazing fees without 
taking them away from somewhere else. 
We have fixed that charge in the field 
of economics, the soundest place in the 
world. 


“Another thing that I think we 
should remember is this, if we ever con- 
cede the fact that the government is in 
the business of selling grass, or the com- 
mercial disposal of the range, we are 
sunk. They will never receive enough 
to satisfy themselves. Federal adminis- 
tration is something that increases, and 
they develop their own expansions and 
their own expenses to a point where the 
industry can’t stand it. 


“T don’t think we should ever con- 
sider putting this grass on a commercial 
basis with the federal government.” 


In their discussions of the grazing 
land question, stockmen had the bene- 
fit of the advice and counsel of Senator 
McCarran of Nevada, whose under- 
standing and interest in public domain 
problems has made his chairmanship 
of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Public Lands and Surveys 
such an effective one, and of Congress- 
man Wesley D’Ewart of Montana, who, 
as a member of the House Committee 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


HAhMEAD 
RUMNEYS 


FROM RECENTLY IMPORTED 
NEW ZEALAND RAMS 


All Oakmead Sheep Are Graded by 
Competent Judges and Registered by 


We have the largest herd of registered Col- 

umbia sheep in Colorado. headed by the 

Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 
Columbia Show 


Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OAKMEAD FARM—Route 2 
NEWBERG, OREGON—Phone 34-F3 




















These sheep are bred to withstand our rigorous climate as well as being 


HARDY, RUGGED NORTHERN ALBERTA BRED 
BREEDING STOCK 


SUFFOLK AND HAMPSHIRE RAMS AND EWES AND 
OTHER DOWN BREEDS 


prize-winning show stock. 
Sold through the 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL SHEEP BREEDERS 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Visit our Fall Sale of Sheep: October 20 and 30, November 1. 
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Vitamin-Rich FULO-PEP FEED 
Provides Feeding 4 
Benetits often lacking Y -*, 
in Fall and 















Feeding benefits often lacking in fall and win- 
ter range are now richly provided in Ful-O-Pep 
32% Sheep Feed Concentrate. Yes, this mod- 
ernized, vitamin-rich feed is fortified with Con- 
centrated Spring Range*—a Vitamin Boost 
derived from fresh tender cereal grasses cut at 
the height of their vitamin richness and care- 
fully dehydrated to preserve their feeding 
goodness. 

Experimental work at one of our leading 
universities shows that dehydrated cereal grass 
is especially effective with breeding flocks in 
promoting a big lamb crop, building strong 
healthy lambs and providing plenty of milk 
for lambs. 

Along with Concentrated Spring Range, Ful- 
O-Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate also pro- 
vides other rich sources of vitamins and or- 
ganic mineral salts—as well as a variety of 
choice proteins. For more details, see your 
Ful-O-Pep dealer or write to 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. I-80 Chicago 4, Ill. 





on Public Lands, has also been of great 
help to the stockmen in the considera- 
tion of this question. 


Senator McCarran’s Statement 


Senator McCarran’s advice is given 
in part: 

My friends, I do hope that no false pre. 
mise will lead you astray on what, in my 
judgment, should be a common purpose and 
the common aim of the stock growing indus. 
try at this time. It has taken nearly seven 
years of the time of the committee of which 
I have the privilege of being chairman to 
bring about a condition which .you now 
should take advantage of for your own fv- 
ture welfare and up building. 

I don’t hesitate to say to you, and I have 
not hesitated to say it publicly and on the 
floor of the Senate as well, that the Grazing 
Service as it is now set up, is destructive of 
the very aim and object which the Taylor 
Grazing Act had, and if it continues with 
the policies and plans that have been formu- 
lated and carried out by the present grazing 
administration, it means only one of two 
things: either the entire destruction of agri- 
culture so far as agriculture is dependent 
upon grazing, or it means the tearing down 
of a fine law that we enacted with a fine 
purpose in view. 

Now, what are the conditions today on 
which I wish you would dwell? Today, un- 
der a new Secretary of Interior and witha 
new law in force, namely Organization Plan 
Number Three, which it was my privilege 
to put through the Senate, we have an op- 
portunity to rebuild the Grazing Service and 
rebuild it with certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in mind. ..... 


I am going to dwell for just a moment on 
some of the things I think may be in your 
mind. Let no one here attempt to establish 
a policy now as to grazing fees. This is not 
the time nor the hour because no study com- 
prehensive of that great subject has yet 
been made, and until a comprehensive study 
is made of that subject, until the basic and 
fundamental principles of that subject are 
established, then I only implore that for the 
welfare of the industry in the future, you 
first engage and indulge and join in that 
study, and then when you have done that 
and others have studied the matter with you, 
you will have come to a position where you 
can talk about raising fees or lowering fees. 

So, may I advise, don’t be mislead by this 
idea of a turn-over of the open public domain 
from the Federal Government to the states. 
That may come about, but it is not going to 
come about tomorrow, nor the next day, nor 
next year, if you please. There are many 
hurdles yet to be jumped before the open 
public domain will be turned from the Fed- 
eral Government to the states, if ever at all. 


That is a fine thing to think about ina 
far-reaching study, but don’t let a red her- 
ring be drawn across your trail to lead you 
off in that line, and as a matter of fact, you 
can better give your time and thought now 
to matters that must come to you on the 
morrow, if you please, if you intend to build 
your industry for tomorrow and the days 
that will follow...... 

Now, my friends, the new Secretary of In- 
terior has shown a very, very cordial atti- 
COME ss 38 has shown himself to be quite 
agreeable, at least agreeable to the extent 
that he wants to know the inside facts o 
it all; and when he knows the inside facts, 
I have faith in him that we will get a square 
rere The Secretary of Interior has 
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designated a gentleman to take hold of and 
reorganize the entire Grazing Service...... 
If he gets a free hand, and I am going to 
fight to see that he does get a free hand, the 
grazing industry of America will be benefit- 
ted one hundred per cent, and there will be 
no grumble or complaints. That man is 
Rex Nicholson. 


Mr. D’Ewart’s Remarks 


In part Congressman D’Ewart said: 

It’s important that..... different views 
should be ironed out, and as near an agree- 
ment as possible should be arrived at before 
you come before Congress to present your 
conclusions. 

When the original Thirteen States were 
set up, and when the territories following 
them were set up, there was nothing said 
about reserving any of those areas to the 
Federal Government. The intent in the be- 
ginning, and the intent ever since, I believe, 
as far as the law indicates, is that those 
lands should eventually be returned to the 
states and to private ownership. 

That is the history as near as I can fol- 
low it over the years. The Federal domain 
has not, in the western states, been returned 
to the states or the individuals. There is 
some difference in opinion at this time 
whether it all ever should be returned to 
the states. But there are parts of it that 
certainly should, at this time, be given seri- 
ous consideration for making it available 
for private ownership...... 

The time has come, as the Senator has 
said, when this whole thing needs review 
and clarification. Your thinking needs clari- 
fication, and you should, as near as you can, 
determine a long-time policy. 

Now, in determining this policy, there are 
several questions that should be given care- 
ful review, and I hope that they will be de- 
bated during the course of the day. 

When the Taylor Grazing Act was set up, 
the law said that this act was set up until 
such time as the final disposition of these 
public domains was had. The Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, in cutting the 
funds for the Taylor Grazing Service this 
year, made that point very emphatic. It 
said that disposition and the efforts toward 
that disposition had not been made, and it 
was time that it should have been made, and 
I take it the purpose of this meeting is to 
help along in that disposition. 

And, should the disposition be permanent 
federal ownership? Should it be permanent 
state ownership? Should it be permanent 
private ownership? There are three possi- 
bilities, and each one of those possibilities 
apply to different classes of land. It’s not 
only a question of public domain. 

There is a sub-marginal public land some 
of us think should be at least returned to 
private ownership. There are certain In- 
dian lands. We think the time has come 
when those Indians must take over the own- 
ership of their reservations and have the 
management of them instead of having it 
all out of Washington. 

There are certain grazing lands in the 
national forests that should be returned to 
private ownership instead of leaving them 
part of the national forest which was set up 
originally as timber reserve and not graz- 
ing. 

Now, if you are going to return these 
lands to the individual, the problems are dif- 
ferent. Do you want them returned to the 
States and then the states to return them to 
the individual, or do you want, as was pro- 
posed in the Barrett bill, that the land should 
be returned directly from the Federal Go- 
ernment, and if you decide that is the way 
it should be done, the question of priorities, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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They help themselves 


fo worm control 

















Tuese ewes at a self-feeder remind us that worm control has come 
a long way in just a few years. It’s a Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
product in the feeder — a combination of PTZ, salt, and simple 
minerals. The sheep take a few licks at will and provide them- 
selves with pasture worm control. They also salt themselves and 
help provide against mineral deficiency. 


Late this fall, they’ll get an individual worming, to make sure 
they don’t carry worms through the winter. Again a Dr. Hess 
product is ideal for the job —either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder. 

PTZ was one of the first phenothiazine products to be offered 
to sheepmen in volume. It required a lot of experimental work on 
our part to put it in shape for every-day use. Research work with 
PTZ (phenothiazine) is still in progress. We believe additional 
farm uses will be discovered in this wonderful drug. 


PTZ is our own trade name for our 
phenothiazine products. It means 
phenothiazine at its best. PTZ is sold 
:; only in branded packages, for your 
¢ protection. Get PTZ from the store 
PTZ 3 displaying the Dr. Hess emblem — use 


it only as directed on the package. 


Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
products for worms 


Dr. Hess animal health products for infernal 
and external parasites + infectious diseases 
deficiency diseases - and better feed use 
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Wool's Value 
in War and 
Peace 


Fourth Installment of the 
Saga of Wool in War and Peace, 
Compiled by American Wool Council 


German Substitutes Fatal as Bullets 


és A large part of the suffering of 

the German (and Axis) armies in 
the current Russian campaign results 
ee enforced use of substitutes 
for wool. In addition there was a seri- 
ously inadequate supply of clothing 
(even if made of all wool), for the rig- 
ors of a winter campaign in European 
Russia. Both of these factors are as 
important to Hitler today as ammuni- 
tion. 


“There is no doubt that Old Man 
Winter and the lack of wool in Germany 
is causing as many casualties in the 
German Army as is powder and am- 
munition. Whena man is more or less 
continuously half-frozen, his military 
effectiveness is seriously lowered.’’* 


Armed Forces Wore Better 
Clothing Than Ever Before 


“The men and women in the military 
services have worn far better wool 
clothing on the average than they ever 
wore before in their lives. The Army’s 
18 ounce serge, for example, is not only 
an excellent fabric in its own right from 
the standpoint of wear and appearance, 
but it is of definitely higher quality 
than the average fabric sold in civilian 
clothing. Furthermore, it is heavier 
in weight—18 ounces—than conven- 
tional civilian suiting fabrics yet there 
has never been a criticism that it is too 
heavy. In fact, there has been consider- 
able interest in using a still heavier fab- 
ric as the standard Army fabric, up to 
20-22 ounces. It should not be surpris- 
ing accordingly if returning service men 
express interest in fabrics around 18 
ounces in weight. 

“Similarly, many thousands of wom- 
en have had their first real experience 
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Crushed by the Red Army and Old Man Winter, these German soldiers surrendered. 


with a fine wool dress fabric in the 7 
ounce wool crepe used in the WAC off- 
duty dress.”** 


A Million Officers Wore 
Tropical Worsted 


“Tropical worsted] was the stand- 
ard fabric for Army Officers’ summer 
uniforms bought by the Quartermaster 
Corps. Of the nearly one million men 
who were officers in the Army during 
the war a large proportion owned at 
least one tropical worsted uniform. The 
acceptability accorded to this fabric 
for officers’ summer uniforms was in- 
dicated in its adoption by the Army 
Nurse Corps and Women’s Army Corps 
for their summer uniforms. Thus for 
the first time there was brought to the 
women of the country a direct acquaint- 
ance with the properties of tropical 
worsted in women’s summer suits.”** 


The Effect of British Environment 


“A further possible effect of the war 
upon the clothing habits of service men 
may lie in the fact that several million 
American soldiers lived for a while in 
Great Britain, a traditional wool-fabric- 
using country as well as a traditional 
source of style leadership in men’s 
clothes. The British influence upon 
the thinking of soldiers who have been 
in Britain has been noted from time to 
time, and it is not at all improbable that 
their acquaintance with the British at- 
first hand may have had a lasting im- 
pression upon their clothing habits.”** 


Wool Socks for the Arctic 
And the Tropics 


“Wool socks constitute a particularly 
good example of an item which in civil- 
ian life has limited use but which is 
universally used by the Army. Army 
purchases of wool socks alone in the 
last year of the war exceeded six times 
the civilian rate of production in 1939, 
Probably only a small percentage of 
the men in the Army had ever wor 
wool socks to any extent before. In the 
Army, however, not only did they wear 
wool socks, but they wore them both 
winter and summer, and in the tropics 
as well as in cold areas. Furthermore 
reports from combat areas have been 
practically unanimous that wool socks 
were preferred by the men. This pref- 
erence may be attributed in part t 
the remarkable fine type of wool sock 
which the Army adopted during the 
war—the cushion sole sock. The fune- 
tional superiority of its terry-knit-foo! 
construction over anything previousl} 
used by the Army has been demon 
strated where ever it has been worn.”* 


Shrinkproofing Makes 
A Good Thing Better 


“In undertaking our research pre 
gram on shrink-resistance of wool, i 


was decided to concentrate first upor | 


the development and application © 
suitable methods for the cushion-solé 
sock..... These socks had been shows 
by field experience to be most desirable 
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for comfort and protection of the 
soldier’s feet ..... The entire industry 
was swung over to the [controlled 
chlorination] treatment, and from no 
shrink-resistant cushion - sole socks 
early in 1943, the Army, by the end of 
1944, was buying 7,000,000 pairs a 
month of fully washable [wool] 
socks. * ** 


When Shrinkproof Woolens 
Are Washable 


“Here are a few figures to show the 
tremendous potential savings that can 
be made in material and money by mak- 





Wacs, too, found out the value of wool in extreme conditions. 
they won't advocate steel helmets—but they will demand wool. 


ing woolens washable. The Quarter- 
master Corps purchased 122 million 
pairs of cushion-sole socks during the 
war. This is the basic Army sock. 
Tests showed that the untreated sock, 
after three to six launderings, woule 
shrink up to 25 per cent, and conse- 
quently became completely unwear- 
able. A method was developed by the 
Research and Development Branch of 
the Office of the Quartermaster General 
whereby, after treatment, this shrink- 
age was reduced to 5 per cent or less, 
or was so slight as to have no noticeable 
effect on the wear or comfort. It is 
estimated that a direct monthly saving 


As civilians, 


of $1,500,000 was effected after this 
shrink-resistant treatment was ap- 
plied.”*** 


*General E. L. Corbin, Chief, Supply Di- 
vision, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, United States Army, before the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association Conven- 
tion, January 21, 1942. 

**“Military Influences Upon Civilian 
Use of Wool,” Lt. Col. S. J. Kennedy, Chief, 
Textile Section, Research and Development 
Branch of Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, before the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, November 28, 1945. 


***Capt. Harry F. Clapham, Textile Sec- 
tion, Research and Development Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, be- 
fore the Conference on Quartermaster Tex- 
tile Research, October 25, 1945. 





—Signa! Corps Photo 
Relaxing somewhere in France, five men of the Infantry Division clean up, 
write letters. 











Traffic and Transportation 
By Calvin L. Blaine and Chas. E. Blaine, 
Traffic Managers 


GENERAL RATE INCREASE CASES 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion has assigned rebuttal hearing 
Ex Parte 148—Increased Rates, Fares 
and Charges, 1942, and Ex Parte 162— 
Increased Railway Rates, Fares, and 
Charges, 1946, for September 17, 1946, 
at its offices in Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Commissioners Aitchison, Mahaf- 
fie, Splawn, and Alldredge, and oral 
argument on September 23, 1946, before 
the entire Commission. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool 
Growers Association adduced their 
principal evidence in these proceedings 
through Mr. F. E. Mollin, Mr. G. N. 
Winder and Traffic Manager Blaine, 
at Chicago, IIl., on July 25, 1946. 
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Bulwinkle Bill 


H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle Bill, died 
in the rush and mad race of Congress 
to depart for home. This bill was de- 
signed to place collective rate-making 
under the regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to exempt 
complying carriers from liability and 
prosecution under the Anti-Trust laws. 
Legislation along the principle of the 
bill was recommended by Traffic Man- 
ager Blaine and supported by the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


Exemption from Liability 


The Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee has canceled from its docket, the 
proposal to establish a new rule that 
“when a shipment is handled in a par- 


ticular location in a freight train at 
shipper’s request carrier will be released 
from all damages resulting from such 
handling.” In order to minimize rough 
handling, the railroads have long hand- 
led livestock on the head ends of their 
trains. However, under the proposed 
rule, if a shipper requested a railroad 
to place his livestock on the head end 
of a train, and loss and damage were to 
result, the carrier would have been re- 
leased from all such damages. The in- 
equity and, in fact, unlawfulness of the 
proposal as to livestock readily appears, 
and the railroads are to be congratu- 
lated in rejecting the proposal. 


Freight Charges on Dead Livestock 


The Southern Freight Association re- 
scinded its previous action in connec- 
tion with proposal to assess freight 
charges on dead animals removed en- 
route, and withdrew the proposal. 
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Director Ackerman's 
Report 


(Continued from page 21) 


and scientific authorities of the Army 
and Navy on the exclusive qualities of 
wool and the important part which wool 
played in winning the war. 


The “Saga” was followed in turn by 
“Mohair, Distinguished Fiber of Un- 
limited Uses,” a comprehensive bro- 
chure on the qualities and uses of mo- 
hair. This bulletin is in exceptionally 
active demand as are the three mohair 
exhibits now being shown by schools 
and colleges. Immediately following 
the mohair brochure, “Shrink-proof 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COTSWOLDS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


HAMPSHIRES 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


LINCOLNS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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Wool—It’s Coming” was published and 
second printing of “A Capsule Course 
on Wool” was put on the press. 

The fifth bulletin in the retail series, 
“Wool, Fashion’s Watchword for Fall.” 
was issued July 10th and represents a 
compilation of style trends in fabric tex- 
tures and styles for the fall and winter 
of 1946. 

Additional retail training bulletins 
in preparation include “The Wool 
Products Labeling Act, An Effective 
Sales Aid,” and the “Sales Outlook for 
Clothing in the New America.” The 
bulletin on the future sales outlook for 
clothing represents the result of a three- 
month survey of the present and future 
clothing markets based on our present 
economy. Both bulletins will be pub- 
lished within the next two months. 


Where Council Publications Go 


In the six months of 1946 ending July 
1st, approximately 300,000 brochures, 
bulletins, news releases and _ photo- 
graphs were issued by the Council. Fab- 
rics and Fashions News Service now 
serves 162 newspapers, which have a 
combined circulation of 11,000,000 with 
fashion, pictorial and written news. The 
Council sends out bi-monthly two to 
five minute commentaries on wool fash- 
ions to 576 women news commentators. 
Practically all of its services are sent 
regularly to a list of 4,000 educators 
teaching several hundred thousand 
pupils in secondary schools, 
schools, colleges and universities. 

During the first six months of 1946 
the Council received 3,852 inquiries for 
information and services. These _in- 
cluded requests from 244 libraries, 276 
teachers in universities and colleges, 
183 teachers in public schools, 765 re- 
tail merchants, 25 buying offices repre- 
senting some 500 retail stores, 395 wool 
textile manufacturers and wool dealers. 
Other inquiries came from chemical 
companies,trade and consumer publica- 
tions, advertising agencies, manage- 
ment consultants, and from individuals, 
chiefly students and others engaged in 
research and similar work. Newspaper 
and magazine lineage based on releases 
issued by the Council represents some 
2,000 newspaper columns. While exact 
figures have not yet been compiled, 
Council news releases exclusive of its 
brochures and bulletins, have been ex- 
posed to at least 75 million readers. 

The program of the American Wool 
Council for the balance of 1946 will be 
to continue the expansion of its infor- 
mation and sales promotion activities 
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The publications previously referred 
to, which are now being distributed or 
being prepared for distribution, will be 
issued at intervals which coincide with 
the beginning of the new school year 
and the seasonal periods in the merch- 
andising of wool products. The Coun- 
cil is already initiating studies to de- 
termine the scope and character of op- 
erations for 1947 at which time the in- 
dustry will begin to receive the full im- 
pact of competitive production of wool 
textiles and the competition of the tre- 
mendously expanded production of syn- 
thetic fibers. 





For Decontrol of Lamb 


(Continued from page 11) 


the plans that will eventually put that 
chop on your table? First, the proper 
feed for at least 12 months must be in 
sight. Then the sheepman must have 
a band of ewes and must breed them to 
rams that will produce the right kind 
oflambs. And then it’s five months be- 
fore the lambs are born and another five 
months before they are ready to mar- 
ket. Now at some stage or other of that 
cycle, every lamb-producing enterprise 
in the United States crosses July 1, 
which seems to be the accepted date 
when this government of ours chooses 
to decide what they will do about ceil- 
ings and subsidies thereafter. Under 
price control buyers of feeder lambs 
hesitate to purchase because they do 
not know what will be the ceiling or 
subsidy, if any, on those lambs when 
they finally get to the packers. There 
is no optimism for sheepmen in facing 
a prospect like that. For many years 
we've learned to adjust our business 
fairly well to the laws of supply and de- 
mand; we’ve learned to protect our- 
selves against adverse weather and feed 
conditions in a free economy market. 
But our insurmountable obstacle is a 
government which changes the rules 
every June and keeps talking about 
what it will do next in all the months 
between. 


Today we have another pertinent fact 
to consider. As early as June of 1945 
the Secretary of Agriculture suggested 
that lamb be decontrolled as a test to 
see what would be the actual result if 
controls went off. He contended that 
even if prices went up for a short time 
they would soon level off on a basis 
with costs of other foods to consumers. 
He further asserted that since lamb con- 
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You’re flirting with heavy losses, once parasites get 
settled in your flock! They can drain your sheep of 
weight and strength, cheat you out of your fair 
share of profits at marketing time. Don’t take 
chances with trouble . . . treat your sheep regularly 
with a good vermifuge! 


Many outstanding worm remedies are built around 
chemicals made by Dow. Fine materials for animal 
medicines are an important part of Dow’s great 
family of chemicals for better farming. Dow Pheno- 
thiazine is one typical example. It is a quality product 
. effective and dependable . . . the choice of leading 
manufacturers of veterinary medicines. 


CONSULT THOSE WHO KNOW 


your veterinarian * your medical supply house 


your county agent ¢ your local dealer 


Phenothiazine 


ONE OF MANY DOW PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING 


OTHER DOW PRODUCTS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 
DIPHENYLAMINE—used in screw worm control 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE—for the removal of round and hookworms 
HEXACHLORETHANE—best known control for common liver fluke 
EPSOM SALT—special stock food supplement 
“MIKE” SULFUR lent diti 
DDT—specific formulations for animal insecticides 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia «© Washington ¢ Cleveland « Detroit ¢ Chicago 
St. Louis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles © Seattle 
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COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


Greater Size! 
Greater Fleece! 
Lighter shrinking 
fleece! 
Earlier Maturity! 
Greater net value! 
Write for Catalog 


M. L. BUCHANAN, Sec. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
College Station, Fargo, N.D. 
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stituted only about 5 per cent of the 
country’s meat diet and most of that is 
consumed by people in the higher in- 
come brackets there could be no possi- 
bility of any considerable harm to wage 
earners. The facts behind his opinion 
of that time are still potent and should 
influence our thought on recontrol. 


But we don’t need tests now. We 
need only to appraise properly the sit- 
uation obtaining today. Controls have 
been off for 40 days and the meat situa- 
tion in the country is fundamentally 
much better than it was at any time in 
1946 previous to July Ist. It is better 
from the consumer standpoint— 


1. There is now more total meat avail- 
able than under controls. 


2. There is more equitable distribu- 
tion of the meat. 


3. The consumer’s health is more 
safeguarded under legitimate handling 
of meat. This condition will continue 
to improve unless controls are again 
applied. 


The meat situation is fundamentally 
better from the producer’s standpoint 
because— 


1. He is dealing with long-established 
and reputable processors. 

2. His operations are open and above- 
board and he has no fear of breaking 
laws. 


The subsidy joker is out of the price 
game. The Federal Market Report 
shows what the producer gets based up- 
on what the consumer is willing to pay. 


Approximately 6 million of our farm- 
ers are engaged in growing or fattening 
livestock. The animals now on hand 
represent out-of-pocket money, labor 
and feed covered by war-time cost of 
production. Would it be proper to de- 
press the price on these animals at a 
time when consumer buying power is 
at its all-time peak? Would it not be 
more sensible to leave controls off now 
when the public is willing and able to 
buy their meat at a sum at least equal 
to cost of production and by so doing 
encourage producers to develop sup- 
plies for the future? 

There is a further pertinent fact of- 
ten unnoticed by casual commentators 
and that is that the top price on any 
livestock market or in any butcher shop 
does not necessarily indicate the cost 
of meat to a frugal housewife. There 
is a large percentage of lamb which is 
sanitary, edible, tasty and desirable in 
every respect which was not stamped 
choice by the grader. 


We cannot all eat only the top grades 
and choice cuts at all times. Moreover. 
it is simply impossible for growers to 
produce the top grades and sell them 
at the same price at which lower grades 
can be offered. 


Take an example— 


A week ago Monday I sold a carload 
of shorn lambs to a packer at 18 cents 
a pound in the country. They graded 
good and choice. The meat pleased his 
trade and Friday he phoned for more. 
I had nothing to offer except the second 
cuts out of which I had sorted the orig. 
inal load. I offered them to him at 17 
cents at which price he could have given 
this meat to his trade at about 2 cents 
a pound less than the good and choice 
lambs. He refused to buy because he 
said people now wanted nothing but 
the best. Now, my second load of 
lambs was from the same ewes, same 
rams on the same feed and were identi- 
cal in every way except that they lacked 
the slight covering of additional fat that 
would have induced the grader to place 
them one grade higher. 

I have checked this incident with 
packers, members of the National Lamb 
Industry Committee, and they have ap- 
proved it as typical of present trade con- 
ditions. 

I say to you that right now the pub- 
lic can buy cheaper meat of good quol- 
ity if they will take it. Moreover, you 
know and | know that, as soon as more 
or cheaper meat can be had, it will be 
had if controls are left off because 
competitive production in a free econ- 
omy will accomplish it. 


Price ceilings on live sheep and lambs 
have formerly been considered and 
have proved utterly unworkable be- 
cause of the varying value of pelts in de- 
termining live and dressed values, and 
by the terms of the 1946 act no such con- 
trol can now be imposed. And there is 
no assembly of personnel able to issue 
any orders on sheep and lambs that 
could be practical or workable. The 
public interest will not be served by any 
such regulation. 

I want to conclude by reaffirming my 
contention that the National Lamb In- 
dustry Committee is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the sheep and lamb indus- 
try of the United States, that it is the 
best informed group of men in the Unit- 
ed States on matters concerning the 
sheep industry, and that this Committee 
is unanimously of the opinion that all 
classes of people would be best served 
by continued decontrol of lamb. 
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Days of 
Old 


By Richard Wormwood 
Chapter 4 


A big lump of something heavy as 

lead lay in the pit of my stomach— 
a lump of cold, sickening fear that 
chilled me to the marrow. Within the 
next sixty seconds I might have to kill 
a human being, and the transition from 
riding a horse carefree on the range to 
a situation that involved calculated 
manslaughter had been a little too sud- 
den. Time stood still there for me; I 
was conscious of nothing but that tiny 
white dot on the man’s shirt where the 
tag from his tobacco sack hung over 
his heart. Ted was keeping nicely to 
the left and out of the line of my target, 
if it became necessary for me to pull the 
trigger. He did it automatically, in per- 
fect harmony with his order to not let 
him get hurt. 

Presently, the man stood still, and 
grounded his rifle. Slowly I let my 
eyes wander from him to Ted, who had 
come to within easy speaking distance 
and stood, right hand held high with 
palm turned outwards—the ancient 
sign of peace and friendship. The man 
now raised his hand in answer to Ted’s 
salute, and the two began talking. Care- 
fully, I let down -the hammer, and 
pushed the gun down into the grass, out 
of sight. For a little while I was so 
shaken from the experience that I felt 
as if I never wanted to touch a rifle 
again. 

Next, Ted motioned for me to come 
down, and I slid back among the ma- 
hoganies so as to come casually, not as 
if I had been watching, when I saw a 
black-bearded, vicious looking man 
shoulder a rifle that had been trained 
all this time —I suddenly knew—at my 
own precious anatomy. He was about 
fifty yards away, and could hardly have 
missed. Suddenly I became normal 
again, and very angry. To think that 
this man had aimed his gun at me— 
and now walked calmly away as if noth- 
ing had happened! It was ludicrous for 
me to get angry, I know very well, for 
had I not held his partner under the 
sights of my rifle for a full minute? 
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Yet, the thing didn’t seem to balance, 
and I still felt myself insulted. 

When the three of us got together 
and talked things over, the mystery was 
solved. These men were Swiss wood 
packers—the one that had covered me 
with his rifle was named Anton, the 
other was August—and had had some 
trouble with the camptender of a sheep 
outfit only a short time ago. Threats 
had been made, and the camptender 
had vowed he’d be back—with a gun. 
Anton had heard our bells, and not 
knowing the difference between a trail 
herd of yearlings and a band of ewes 
and lambs, which made up the said 
camptender’s herd, he went up and 
turned the sheep back, ran and yelled 
at August to come and bring his rifle. 
Part of the time we had been out of 
sight of each other—Anton could see 
me all right, but not his partner, and he 
was not quite sure—as I soon discovered 
—that I had a rifle. 

When these men learned that we 
were strangers, trying to go through the 
country without doing anybody any 
damage, they went to no end of trouble 
to help us. They showed us where to 
camp for the night, brought us a burro 
load of dry wood, and sat around the 
fire with us for a couple of hours. 

I didn’t like the way Anton kept look- 
ing at me; and finally he spoke. 
“Didn’t you—didn’t you—have a gun 
with you, back up there—on the hill?” 

Evidently he had not actually seen 
my rifle, but just supposed that I had 
one. The green mahogany was thick 
around there, my rifle had lain flat on 
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a rock, and probably out of sight from 
where he stood at the time. I wanted 
to make him feel bad for having sneaked 
up on an unarmed man—that was the 
least I could think of for making me 
feel goosy all over. 

“A gun?” I said, surprised-like, “Me? 
Why I never carried a gun in my life?” 

It gave me an unholy satisfaction to 
watch the remorseful look on his face; 
and I coldbloodedly judged that I had 
had a pretty close call from being 
plugged at a time when I supposed that 
I was master of the situation. 

We lit out early the next morning. I 
sneaked up on the hill and got my rifle, 
packed camp, and took out after the 
herd. Ted and Shorty pushed the yearl- 
ings for a couple of hours, while it was 
cool, and we covered quite a distance 
before it was time to shade up. The 
yearlings were doing fine, traveling 
well, and yet putting on weight. The 
cuts some of them had suffered in 
shearing—they had been sheared with 
the blades—had healed, and the outfit 
was in first class shape. 

That day we shoved everything we 
had back in the willows, saddles, alfar- 
gas, bedding, even our pots and kettles 
—it was that hot. We caught a mess 
of trout and were sitting in what little 
shade a willow afforded when a man 
appeared out of nowhere, riding a big 
roan. He came so quietly that none of 
the dogs had noticed his approach, and 
now he reined up his horse and spoke. 

“How!” he said, and I looked to see 
if he were part Indian. He was brown 
enough, but was all white. 
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COTTON 
Serves the World 


‘A the World, wherever men and livestock 


need food, feed, clothing and shelter, Cotton and 


Cottonseed products are needed 


NO OTHER CROP supplies ALL of these essentials 
for human existence—NO OTHER CROP surpasses 

atton and Cottonseed in furnishing basic raw ma 
cellulose, protein and vegetable oil for 


ture, industry and commerce 


rid looks to the Southland for its food, feed 
r—the universal needs of man 


the crop with a future serves these 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASS'N, INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg Dallas 1, Texas 


COTTON } 


The Crop 
witha 
future! 








INTERMOUNTAIN PAG. WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 














ATTENTION 


FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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“Get down and look at your saddle,” 
said Ted, which was the common greet- 
ing of the day. He kicked at an alfarga 
so it spilled out some tin plates. “Get 
down and have some dinner?” 


The man leaned over the pommel of 
his saddle, and eyed us coolly. The 
roan lowered his head in search of a 
few blades of grass, and I noticed that 
the man carried a Colt’s .45, and that 
the holster was tied down to his brown 
leather chaps. I knew very well what 
that meant, for only men who expect 
to have to draw very fast go to that 
trouble. We had several of that type 
on the wild horse rodeo, and I pegged 
him instantly. 


The man wore a mustache that 
drooped around his mouth, and the rest 
of his face needed a shave, his head a 
haircut. He swung off his horse with 
the ease of an expert horseman, came 
over to our little circle and grabbed a 
tin plate. 

For the life of me, I cannot recall the 
man’s name, although he told us who 
he was. We sat and talked for a couple 
of hours—the yearlings were shaded up 
tight along the creek and did not move 
until nearly sundown—and sort of got 
acquainted. The man was a fugitive 
from justice, had a camp down in some 
box canyon, and felt himself reason- 
ably safe. He was hiding because he 
had killed a man at a dance up around, 
I think it was, Rexburg. That wouldn’t 
have been so bad, for the men had sent 
word to each other to be on the lookout, 
that they would shoot on sight; but a 
woman was shot accidentally, through 
the knee, the man thought, but he 
couldn’t be sure. He was in hopes that 
we might have read something about 
it in the papers. The name Fisher 
comes to me in this connection, but 
whether it was the name of the man 
killed, or that of our visitor, I cannot 
say at this late date. 

In the evening, about sundown, the 
man mounted the roan and disappeared. 
We thought it nothing uncommon; it 
was one way to avoid being tried and 
perhaps convicted and sent to the peni- 
tentiary, or the gallows. 

We traveled another five miles dur- 
ing the twilight hours, made a dry 
camp, and watered out of the canteens. 
It was the first time that we had to use 
these; they held enough for all camp 
use, and for the dogs. The latter were 
no longer sore-footed, and Butch, 
whose name Ted had changed to Toby, 
had come to be as good a dog as any. 

It was our habit to carry our beds to 





three points in back of the herd. All 
a bed consisted of was a tarp and two 
light quilts, and we did not really need 
these, the nights were so warm, but it 
was nice to have a bed to lie on instead 
of lying on the ground. That night | 
had carried my bed far out to the left 
of the herd; Shorty lay in the center, 
and Ted was out on the right wing, so 
to speak. Thus we lay in a crescent 
around the herd, hoping that we would 
wake up if the yearlings tried to back 
track on us. Sometimes we were so 
dead for sleep, having been up all night 
the night before, and too hot to sleep 
in the daytime, that we let them pass 
us, and we’d have to go back maybe a 
mile before we’d overtake them. Those 
yearlings never lost their love for 
home. 

That night we sat and talked about 
this and that until the Dipper stood 
high in the heavens, when we started 
for our beds. It was quite dark, and if 
my bed had not been wrapped in a 
white tarpaulin, I would not have found 
it at all. I walked briskly over to it 
when, suddenly, I heard the familiar 
whirr of a rattlesnake. It was a big 
fellow, judging from the sound, and I 
stopped dead in my tracks, as the snake 
was very close by. 

(To be continued) 








=, THAR AIN'T NONE JEST 
‘ < AS GOOD AS" NOCONA'S! 
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Insist On Genuine 
NOCONA BOOTS 


There is only one Nocona Boot factory 
and that is located in Nocona, Texas— 
the cowboy boot capital of the world. 
In this factory the quality of Nocona 
Boots has been maintained. The demand 
for Nocona Boots has exceeded our fac- 
tory output. 


Tell Your Dealer You'll Wait 
(if necessary) for 


N OCON ra BOOTS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, President NOCONA, TEXAS 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending August 20, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S$. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Rains in northcentral range country sur- 
passing expectations, with ranges recover- 
ing from spring drought. 


Chandler, Maricopa County 


We have had plenty of rain in July 
and August; and the feed is 50 per cent 
better than it has been in the last two 
years. 

Fine-wool shorn yearlings are $14 
per head, while crossbreds are $10. 

As yet (August 20), we have had no 
difficulty getting livestock cars. 

The coyote situation is very bad, 
worse than last year; also having troub- 
le with bears on the Mogollon Rim, but 
they are being hunted by government 
hunters. 

~ Guy R. Whitten 


CALIFORNIA 


Fog and drizzle on north and central coast 
caused slightly subnormal temperatures; 
elsewhere little above normal. Ranges im- 
proved by recent showers where still green, 
otherwise dry, but feed sufficient in most 
sections. 


Ockland, Alameda County 


Barley stubble comprises our summer 
feed. Farmers have been slow in har- 
vesting in our part of the country, mak- 
ing us two or three weeks late in mov- 
ing from winter to summer range. 

Approximately the same number of 
lambs per hundred ewes were saved 
this year as a year ago. 

Fat lambs and feeders, delivered in 
late April and early May, sold at $14 
and $15 per hundredweight, from 65 
pounds and up. 

I received 54.05 cents per pound for 
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my wool, which graded 4B, 64/60’s 
with a shrinkage of 53 per cent. A year 
ago I received 54.24 cents per pound for 
wool which graded 3B-4B, 64/60’s and 
had a shrink of 52 per cent. 
The $4.32 I received per fleece is ap- 
proximately the same as last year. 
Diabolo Sheep Company 


COLORADO 


Temperatures normal; precipitation gen- 
erally below, except in northwest, extreme 
southwest, and locally in Pueblo and El Paso 
counties where amounts exceeding one inch 
were recorded. Harvesting spring grains 
nearing completion. Ranges improved some- 
what where rain. Livesteck continues good. 
Irrigation water practically exhausted. 


For Higher Selling Feeder Lambs 





Corn Belt Feeders prefer blackfaced lambs sired by Hampshire 
rams because of their gaining qualities and mutton tendencies. 


FOR QUICK MATURING HEAVIER WEIGHTS IN YOUR FEEDER 


USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


LAMBS 


FOR BIGGER LAMB CROPS 


USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


They are prepotent and sure breeders 


Make your flock more profitable in 1947 by using top quality 
Hampshire rams for grading up purposes on your flock in 1946. 


HAMPSHIRE—THE MUTTON BREED SUPREME 
The leader today and tomorrow 


For history and more information concerning the breed write 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Antonito, Conejos County Miles City, Custer County the O.P.A. could have been drowned usd 
Feed is short on the summer range Well, the papers have announced that like a batch of unwanted kittens, I WI 
(July 30) and the pasture is drier this the Decontrol Board, created by Con- think business would get into produc- ( 
year than last. We have been having gress, has decided to restore meat to tion much sooner; manufactured goods sat 
rains, however, since July 5. the tender mercies of the O.P.A. At would the sooner get into step with de- da’ 
More lambs were saved this year than least we can be grateful over the fact mand, effecting a corresponding reduc- err 
a year ago. that for several weeks the meat count- tion in prices. cre 
Although IT have received no report ers in the stores have been full of meat, Trying to enforce their edicts will sa 
on the appraisal of my current wool which we could buy openly over the make outlaws of the American people. Rig 
clip, I received 41.97 cents a pound in counter. Soon the American people If some fool regulation prevents people ot 
1945, and $5.32 per fleece. will be eating carrots and lettuce with from getting what they need and must of 
I feel the present administration of the rabbits; or, if they crave red meat, have, many people will just go to some fee 
grazing lands, desires changes too often. they can always go to the black market black market racketeer and pay two 
I favor paying for my own improve- and pay twice the ceiling price for meat prices. The thousands of paid snoopers NE 
ments on the land I use, and also favor produced in some old barn. who will spy on every activity of our Xs 
eventual sale of these lands to present The old O.P.A. was unworkable when _ lives will not be able to prevent the fire 
—_— Edwin C. Thompson there was only one head—the fanatical black market. a 
Chester Bowles. From now on, the Inflation cannot be prevented. It is a 
IDAHO O.P.A. will have three heads, having to already here, and prices of everything NE 
No frost reported; maximum 102° in low- divide authority with the Secretary of are being marked up from day to day, T 
er Saahe Valley on Sunday. No peeetetien Agriculture and the Decontrol Board. When Henry Wallace and President tior 
reporte a lre aza Increased an scat- . > : — nor 
Served feneat ficce bersing. Paverable Sor This Decontrol Board has the power to Truman compiled statistics on the cost g00 
harvests, with grain yields good. restore any article to the O.P.A. or to. of manufacture from such eminent bus- qua 
remove one at any time if, in the opin- iness men as Walter Reuther, boss of . | 
MONTANA ion of the Board, the best interests of the Auto Workers Union, and from live 
Near normal temperatures. Precipitation the public will be served. those statistics told organized labor last 
below normal, Winter saent ont oo an We will have worse chaos and con-_ winter that business was making such OR 
7 enema” Caaina: 1 ‘alle — fusion than under the old setup, for no unholy profits that there was no reason a. 
erally above anticipations, except in north- one can plan his business more than a_ why labor should not be getting at least der 
east. Pestaves beosning vn — day ahead. In many cases it will slow 25 per cent more wages, with no in- mes 
auld tn peed oth ig down production or stop it entirely. If crease in prices, they provided the sig- My, 
ard 
tior 
w a * $0 
et ol CORRIEDALES |} 2 
moc 
Them Thar ext 
C7 wr 
Woolies 200 YEARLING RAMS cl 
If You Use . ee 
: Many of them sired by the $2025 Imported E-2, Ka 
Mar quiss highest selling ram in America last year: a few \ 
Little Buffalo by that good Imported D-274. = 
Ranch a 
. 150 GOOD REGISTERED EWES , 
Pure Gold, Reg. No. 7737 Columbia Rams Is lan 
With a very nice crop of lambs at side but 
(1) “The Made to Order’ Breed, combining the good qualities of all . fer 
breeds. Producing more pounds of lamb at weaning time and greater 
fleece weight with lighter shrinkage, also free from wool blindness, ] 
ae HAMPSHIRES ||: 
(2) Back of every quality herd there are outstanding sires. Marquiss’ 2, 
Old Gold (registery No. 22) has proved himself as such by siring the 50 
two highest priced Columbia Rams in the history of the Casper Ram YEARI IN 
Sales, the second highest priced Ram at the Dickinson, North Dakota, 20 G RAMS eve 
Columbia Sale and the well-known ‘Big Boy.”’ Some Stu d os ts amona th cre 
(3) Old Gold’s good qualities are distributed all through our herd by as g 7 ( 
careful, painstaking syst tic line breeding loo 
(4) You may see our Rams at the ranch south of Gillette, Wyoming. hel 
or at the Ogden Western States Columbia Sheep Breeders Sale, 
October 5, 1946. where we will also offer about 70 registered ewes ia 0 [ 0 E A Ki C b 
bred to Old Gold or Pure Gold. | OH 
MALCOLM MONCREIFFE I 
R. B. MARQUISS & SONS , ; ie 
Big Horn, Wyoming ; = 
GILLETTE, WYOMING I 
sav 
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nal that touched off the fireworks. 
Where it may end, no one knows. 

Organized labor is belligerent and un- 
satisfied and ready to strike again at a 
day’s notice. It insists upon the gov- 
ernment paying a large part of the in- 
creased cost of living that is caused by 
employers’ having to pay more wages. 
Right now the situation is about as bad 
as a Sheepman finds himself in the first 
of March, in a tough winter, with his 
feed and credit exhausted. 

W.R.W. 

NEVADA 
. A few showers in south and east; hot and 
dry elsewhere. Moisture needed to reduce 
fire hazard and improve ranges. Livestock 


still in fair to good condition. Some good 
yields of threshed grain reported. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures above normal in most sec- 
tions. Heavy showers quite general in 
northeast, light elsewhere. Crops continue 
good, except locally too dry in south. Ade- 
quate moisture in most areas of northeast 
to mature crops and prepare soil for fall 
plantings. Ranges generally good, with 
livestock thriving. 2 


OREGON 


Warm beginning and end. No precipita- 
tion of importance, but scattered light thun- 
derstorms over week end. Unirrigated 
meadows, pastures, and ranges drying bad- 
ly, except in high elevations. Harvest of 
winter wheat nearing completion. Fire haz- 
ard critical. Livestock in fair to good condi- 
tion, with feed adequate for present. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hot beginning, cooler at close. A few local 
moderately heavy showers in northwest and 
extreme north, scattered and light else- 
where. Threshing and combining grains ex- 
cellent progress; finished in many localities; 
yields fair to excellent. Pastures and rang- 
es only fair. 


Karinen, Harding County 


Weather and feed conditions are 
good; we have also had some showers 
(August 13). 

No contracts have been made on 
lambs in this section for fall delivery, 
but approximately 15 cents is being of- 
fered. 

My wool had a shrink of 54 per cent 
and was graded choice fine. I received 
2’, cents less for my wool this year, or 
0 cents per pound. Per fleece, how- 
ever, the price of $4.50 showed an in- 
crease over the $4.15 in 1945. 

Coyotes are not bad here; we are 
ae forward to some government 
elp. 


Elvis P. Stearns ° 


Ottumwa, Haakon County 


I am satisfied with the present ad- 
ministration of public lands. 

Eighty per cent of my lambs were 
saved this year. My 1946 wool has not 
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been appraised yet, but I received 40 
cents per pound last year. 

Christ Stahl 
TEXAS 


Hot and dry, but spotted relief from show- 
ers in northwest. Continued deterioration of 
growing crops and grass. Ranges critical 
in western two-thirds of state. Cattle good 
condition in east, shrinking in west. 


UTAH 


Some cloudiness and beneficial showers 
middle of week improved ranges in drought 
areas. Temperatures averaged slightly 
above normal. 


Cedar City, lron County 


This summer has been exceptionally 
dry, but since August 1, there have been 
some fine rain storms. If they continue 
throughout August, the winter range 
may still be good. However, to date 
(August 13), the winter range is about 
70 per cent of normal compared with 
1945. 

The feed on the summer range is 
good and the lambs should be heavier 
than average and about the same as 
last year. 

Some lambs were contracted early 


for $13.50 to $14 per hundred. Of late, 
there have not been any contracted 
here. There have been no ewe lambs 
contracted but there have been offers 
of $13 for the yearling ewes and $14 for 
good, sound mouthed ewes. 

Our 1946 wool clip has been ap- 
praised, bringing $1.17 clean, and 
shrinking 66 per cent, it netted about 
33 cents, or 1% cents less than last year. 
We received $4 per fleece and they 
averaged 12Y, pounds. We did not ask 
for a re-appraisal. 

We have not had any trouble getting 
livestock cars in this section. 

The coyote situation on our summer 
range is better than it has been for 
years, because we have had trappers on 
the job since early summer. In some 
areas where the herds are scattered and 
trappers are not available, the situation 
is worse than it has been for years. 

These conditions pertain only te my 
own local section, and therefore may 
not accurately portray the facts exist- 
ing in other localities in the state. 

Webster Leigh 
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ANNUAL SALE 


APPROXIMATELY 200 RAMS 


Drafted from the 
COLUMBIA - CORRIEDALE - TARGHEE 
RAMBOUILLET 


| 
| U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION and 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


10 o'clock A.M., October 2, 1946 


Sale list available upon request about 


of 


200 EWES 


Flocks of the 


Dubois, Idaho 





September 15 
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MT. HAGGIN HAMPSHIRE 
RANGE RAISED RAMS 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 


COLUMBIA RAMS AND COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 





MIT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 

















WASHINGTON 


Temperatures beldw normal fore part 
of week, above latter. Inconsequential rain 
at a few stations. Ideal harvest weather. 
Wheat continues large quantity, very good 
quality. Pastures continue drying. Some 
forest fires. Livestock mostly good. 


Almota, Whitman County 


I summer the sheep (about 1900 in- 
cluding this year’s lambs) on sweet 
clover in a “tight” fence without help. 
We had several good rains in June, so 
the feed is holding out better than last 
year (July 26). 

Started lambing about the first of 
May, and the number of lambs saved 
per hundred ewes was about the same 
as last year, or a few more. There were 
about as many lambs saved as there 
were ewes when the bucks were turned 
in last fall. 

Shipped the wool to Portland, Ore- 
gon, as soon as shearing was completed 
and had returns on it about July 5. It 
was graded from 38 blood to fine and 
had a shrinkage of from 45 to 58 per 
cent. The price of 48 cents compared 
to 39 3/4 cents in 1945. Fleeces aver- 
aged $4.87 this year against $4.32 a year 
ago. I did not ask for a re-appraisal, 
and the wool was not core tested. 


Mike Busch 
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Colfax, Whitman County 


I left Elk River, Idaho, on August 13, 
with an eight-car shipment of choice 
lambs, arriving in Chicago on August 
17. The chaotic condition I found there 
is one I would never like to see occur 
again. If it were an act of God, one 
could overlook it, but when it was an 
act of the O.P.A. bungling, it makes a 
man anything but a good Democrat. 

These choice lambs lay around and 
depreciated in quality and value until 
August 22, when I decided to take my 
medicine and return. Others there dur- 
ing the period from August 17 to Aug- 
ust 22 sold their lambs for half their 
value. 

When I returned home, I looked 
around for winter feed and found grain 
from $60 to $70 a ton and hay as high 
as $30, these items not being under a 
ceiling. 

Lincoln said before the Civil War 
that a country couldn’t remain half free 
and half slave. Well, we livestock men 
are the slaves now, sold down the river 
for C.1.O. votes. 

As an ex-serviceman of World War I, 
I did not object to ceilings during the 
war, for I had a good bed to sleep in, 
three square meals a day and no one 


was shooting at me; but now that th 
shooting is over, I object to having t 


operate under a ceiling while other 


things go free. 


From a third to one half of our sheep 


population has vanished under O.P.A 


bungling, and there is but one thing 


for the rest of us to do and that is ti 
get out or cut down in numbers, praj 
for an open winter and the strength t 
outlive the O.P.A. 

I played the game square all during 
the war and did not sell to black mar- 
ket operators, but from here on out,! 
am ready to deal with the devil if he 
has enough cash. 

G. E. Schiffner 


Dayton, Columbia County 

Very dry weather prevails. Feed 
conditions are very poor, especially in 
the northwestern part of Montana, in 
the Cut Bank district; thus the outlook 
for fall feed is not bright. 

Lower prices were received for fat 
lambs this year, and higher prices fa 
the feeders. Fine-wool ewe lambs were 
contracted at 13% cents, and cross 
bred ewe lambs were sold at 14 cents 

Shorn fine wool yearlings are $17 pe! 
head, and crossbreds, $17.50. Mj 
coarse wool shrank 51 per cent, am 
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— the fine wool, 61 per cent. I received 
IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 49 cents per pound, which was 4% KEEP 'EM HEALTHY! 
cents higher than a year ago for the P 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION same wool. I received $5.15 per fleece GET RID OF 
which was also higher than in 1945. 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho We are having no difficulty in obtain- wo RMS in 
ing livestock cars, and the coyote situa- 
Write for List of Members who maintain tion is neither bad nor good at pres- LIVE STOCK 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- ent (August 13). Wse 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- Rennie DeRuwe 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
Spokane, Spokane County 
Summer range and weather condi- Viel), me VI4018 3: 
tions are from satisfactory to ideal 
(July 29). As the weather prevailing OR 
during lambing was good, a slightly ENE 
larger percentage of lambs was saved NEMAZ 
this year. ~ 
. : TABLETS 
No lambs have been contracted since . Gi 
July 1, but early contracts were from 
one to one and one-half cents higher 
than in 1945. Crossbred yearlings are ee 
$16, and shorn fine-wool yearlings are TREATM : 
$15 per head. When yen sete on > 
My wool has not yet been appraised. a Was lie ae eae. 
A slow but seemingly sure liquida- Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlore- 
tion of old established outfits continues thylene) or Nemazene Tablets (phe- 
‘n thi * I hope to see this trend nothiazine) are —— for ~ re- 
in iS area. Oo oOo see Is tren moval of large jroun worms trom 
reversed. I am sanguine on the future owe aod poury, bookwocsss fan 
Saks, So ? cats; an 
of this industry despite the never end- conans Weaak teoen, gust ack Sa: 
ing battle to keep operating costs with- Because Nemazene Tablets break 
— in income. up a er they pacing = 
iven as a drench, or mixed with feed. 
at the Frank Buckler You'll like the convenience and econ- 
ing to omy Ad Nemazene Tablets. They are 
0 . ° reliable. 
other Yakima, Yakima County For cleaning up, disinfecting and 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE dipping, use Kreso Dip No. 1, a 
sheep ASSOCIATION, INC. There is much more snow and mois- standardized coal-tar dip and dis- 
ae Freddi Sanu iee calcr ture left th d bet infectant . . . used on thousands of 
).P.A. 1007 Sheridan St Laramie, Wyo. oe 8 ee a oe farms during the past 45 years. 
thing ter feed than for the past three years 
Re August 12) SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
; 1s to — Swi f ; ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
| pray COLD NIGHTS... Contracts on lambs for fall delivery NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
sth to MORNING DEW are being made at the following prices: “FARM SANITATION" 
: “< 17', cents for fat lambs, as compared Aabicit itiadan tiie 
; IN , 5 , ce s ° 7 \/, nimal inaustry 
luring to 14 ents in 1945; feeder lambs, 15/2 PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
- mar- ; SE cents, against 13 cents last year; fine- 
, \ h : DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
out, | <0 a) D <e wool ewe lambs, 15% cents compared 
ewe lambs (whiteface), 16% cents, 
fner DEAD LIVESTOCK! against 14% cents in 1945. 
Alfalfa and Clover are your richest and Fine-wool shorn yearlings are from 
cheapest sources of feed. $16 to $17.50; crossbreds are $20 (I sold 5 ; WARE 
1 Says a prominent Hide Buyer: s . - me Seat . 
Feed “I buy more hides and pelts taken from =v only veoh eek ago). e i e e 
ally in animals which died from bloat than from all There was a big variation in grades 
: other sources combined.”’ hrinkeas f 1 hi HIDE 
na, in em and shrinkages of my wool this year. 
utlook _ieggeah deci The core tests worked against us. The NAMPA, IDAHO 
R LA K FE "§ MINERAL shrinkage was from 50 to 65 per cent. 
for fat COMPOUND I received 33 cents to 48% cents per Highest Prices Paid 
es for A 31) lb. pack 100 Ibs. of salt. une . ss 
es for Ao) &. oes oe eee he st oe. pr ind net. The core-tested wool aver for 
Ss were 600 Ibs. of salt. aged 5 to 10 cents per pound less than . 
me = wee nen ak a a R Hides - Sheep Pelts 
cross- Get it at your drug or feed store or a year agoa ortiana, regon. e- R F am and Wool 
cents. direct from ceived from $3.30 to $4.75 per fleece, aw fru 
17 per which was from 50 cents to one dollar 15th and Front Streets 
. M HY-LIFE MINERAL co. less per fleece than in 1945. We asked Phone 81 
t, and 2145 Blake Street. Denver 2, Colorado for a re-appraisal on part of the wool. 
srowel F September, 1946 
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The core test worked against us on 
each clip tested. 

We are having no difficulty getting 
livestock cars at this time. 

The coyote situation is much im- 
proved in this area due to the good work 
of government trappers last winter and 


spring. H. Stanley Coffin 
WYOMING 
Warm, then cool. Precipitation light; 


none in some areas. Grain harvest complet- 
ed, except in extreme west. Hay crop mod- 
erate. Livestock fairly good. Ranges dry. 


Lance Creek, Niobrara County 


Although it is now very dry (August 
14), the feed on the summer range is 
fair, due mostly to a slow June rain. 
The dykes are dry and there is no flood 
water this year. 

Feeder lambs are being contracted at 
15 cents per pound, compared to 13 
cents a year ago. Eighteen dollars is be- 
ing asked for crossbreds. 

The coyote situation is very good 
after two years’ use of thalllium sul- 
phate. Sheep are in the pastures most 
of the time. Leo Thompson 


A. R. Babcock, Moore, Idaho; Norman W. 
Barlow, Cora, Wyoming; A. D. Brownfield, 
Deming, New Mexico; J. C. Cecil, Burns, 
Oregon; Don Clyde, Heber, Utah; J. M. 
Conover, Ferron, Utah; John H. Conancy, 
Caliente, Nevada; Harry J. Devereaux, Rap- 
id City, South Dakota; A. C. Florio, Eureka, 
Nevada; K. S. Gardner, Cedar City, Utah; 
George A. Godfrey, Animas, New Mexico; 
Gordon Griswold, Elko, Nevada; H. H. Hen- 
ing, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Ed Jame- 











Public Domain Conference 
(Continued from page 39) 


the question of price, the question of what 
will be done with the land for which there 
is no offer; these will certainly arise. 

Those are things that must be decided if 
the right kind of legislation is to be de- 
termined. Certainly you do not want bid- 
ding out of all reason, or so-called spite bid- 
ding for tracts that have springs or water 
or are exceptionally good and then the other 
sections that depend on that go begging. 
Some solution must be found to that prob- 
ee 

The plan that is finally decided upon must 
be sold, not only to the stockmen that are 
here but it must be sold to the wildlife peo- 
ple; it should be sold to the rest of the na- 
tion. 

When we go down to Washington with 
the final disposition of this land that you 
think will suit you, we still have to sell it 
to the eastern interests. We still have to 
convince them that that disposition is in the 
best interest of the nation as a whole, not 
only in the best interest of the stockmen; 
and that is not always easy to do because 
many of those eastern members of Congress 
have no idea of the conditions under which 
you operate in the West. 

You are meeting here today with an op- 
portunity to survey these questions and try 
to arrive at some of the solutions. I don’t 
think any one in this room has any hope 
that we will solve them all or we will reach 
final conclusions today, but a survey of 
them by the group here, a study of them, and 
a presentation of some of your ideas is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, and it 
should be encouraged not only in this meet- 
ing but in the meetings you have when you 
go back home. 


In addition to those mentioned above, 
participants in the discussion of the pub- 
lic land question included: 
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son, Kingman, Arizona; L. B. 
Randolph, Utah; S. M. Jorgenson, 
Utah; Clarence Lamoreaux, Cedar 


Johnson, 
Salina, 

City, 
Utah; Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mex. 
ico; R. W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona; Oda 
Mason, Laramie, Wyoming; L. C. Montgom. 


ery, Heber, Utah; Jack Milburn, 


Grass 
Range, Montana; F. E. Mollin, Denver, 
Colorado; Mrs. Preston Nutter, Price, Oe 
Knox Patterson, Salt Lake City, Utah; 


A. Phillips, Helena, Montana; R. c. liek 
Burley, Idaho; Reynold A. Seaverson, Raw- 
lins, Wyoming; M. A. Smith, Salt Lake city 
Utah; Clyde Starr, Salmon, Idaho; H. 
Stringham, Vernal, Utah; Floyd acted 
Cody, Wyoming; Eli F. Taylor, Salt Lak 
City, Utah; Russell Weeks, Wells, Nevada: 
Marion F. Wroten, Jordan Valley, Oregon: 
Emery King, Richfield, Utah; James A, 
Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. Charles 
Myers and Mr. Gagney, Wyoming; Mr, 
Humphreys and Perry Jenkins. 


Mr. Rex L. Nicholson, Special As. 
sistant to Secretary Krug appointed to 
make an investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act, was 
in attendance at all sessions of the graz- 
ing conference and promised fullest 
possible cooperation with the stockmen 
in “effecting a decent and reasonable 
working relationship” between the gov- 
ernment and the livestock industry. 

To sum up, the report of the Nation- 
al Advisory Council has been endorsed 
by the Standing Public Lands Commit- 
tee of the two national livestock associa- 
tions and will probably form a part of 
the recommendations that Mr. Nichol 
son will make to Secretary Krug, who 
undoubtedly will give them full thought 
in making his report on land manage- 
ment to the new Congress. 

Proposals for the final disposition of 
the public lands through private own- 
ership will be recommended by the 
Standing Committee, either jointly or 
separately to the Executive Commit- 
tees of the two national associations. 
These recommendations, as far as the 
sheepmen are concerned, will then be 
turned to the state wool growers’ as- 
sociations for their consideration in 
convention, and will later be acted up- 
on in the convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in San 
Francisco next January. 


It should be understood that no at- 
tempt is being made to crowd the action 
on private ownership. It is, however, 
the sincere conviction of the leaders of 
the industry that the move should be 
started now toward the final solution 
of this problem; that private ownership 
offers the best solution; that when such 
a program is worked out more in de- 
tail and the adjustments that can be 
made under it to satisfy various local 
conditions are fully understood, it will 
be possible for the stockmen to unite 
on a program of private ownership. 


The National Wool Grower 
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What is the most profitable 
SHEEP to produce? 
The answer is: | 


COLUMBIA 


The All-American Breed. 


YOU are invited to attend The First Annual Sale 
of the 


WESTERN COLUMBIA SHEEP 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Saturday, October 5, 1946 


7“~. UNION STOCK YARDS, OGDEN, UTAH 


-— 
<> 








250 select stud ewes 50 stud rams 


Selected from the leading flocks of the West. 
Sheep are sifted on the 3rd, exhibited on the 4th, 
sold the 5th 


COLUMBIAS—more pounds of lamb 
more pounds of wool 
early maturity 
clean faces 





Write for a catalog: 


P. V. EWING, JR. COL. EARL O. WALTERS BEN LOMOND HOTEL 
Columbia, Mo. Filer, Idaho Ogden, Utah 
Sales Manager Auctioneer Sale Headquarters 


Columbia Sale Circuit—U. S. Government Sale, Dubois, Idaho, Oct. 2 
Western Columbia Breeders Sale, Oct. 4-5 
National Columbia Sale, Minot, N. Dak., Oct. 15-16 





























EXHIBIT YOUR FEEDERS. . . 


And Obtain Premium Prices 


at the 


CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE SHOW 


OCTOBER 28 and 29, 1946 


The following prizes are offered: 


Carload (20) Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6Gth 7th 8th 9th 10th Ilth 
Yearling Steers $70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 $15 $10 $10 
Carload (20) 


Steer Calves $100 $90 $80 $75 $70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 


12th 13th 14th 15th 
Castoad (20) $10 $10 $10 $10 

Yearling Heifers $30 $25 $20 $15 $10 
Carload (20) 

Paesrer Calves >>... ..... $30 $25 $20 $15 $10 
Grand Champion 

Carload Steers or Heifers . 
Reserve Grand 

Champion Carload .... 


The three breed Associations—Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford 
and Shorthorn—will duplicate the above money in each 
breed, plus $100.00 for the champion load of each breed 
and $250.00 for the grand-champion load. 


TOTAL $6,000! 
Judging October 28 Sale October 29 


For prize list and entry cards, write to the Show Headquarters, Room 117 
Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, or to Your Chicago Commission 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 








